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SENTIMENTAL STATESMANSHIP. 
recall of Mr. Motitey from England— 

the real reasons for which are thus far with- 
held from! the public—and the appaintment of 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, which in itselflis received 
with general favor, recpens a little the interest in 
the A/uhama quéstion. ‘There has been, also, a 
brief synopsis published of correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Motier¥ and Lord Clarendon upon 
the subject. In this report Mr. MorLey is rep- 
resented as making a very wise remark to the 
Gritish Foreign Seeretary. a remark, indeed, 
which Mr. Frecincevysex and every other 
American Minister must repeat to the British 


‘<overnment until some settlement is reached. 


The remark was, that the first step toward the 
establishment of friendly relations between the 
two governments is fo see the cas@ asiwe see it, 
and to uhderstand the deep sense jof wrong 
which we feel This, view of the subject is 
usually sneered at as sentimental diplomacy ;, 
and it is caustically said that nations don't pay 
damages for wounded sensibilities, but for mer- 
chandise illegally destroved. Mr, has 
been reproached for|treating the question sen- 
timentally, and for a display of emotional states- 
manship; and Mr. Mot.ey is supposed to have 
symputhized with what is called the Senator's 
folly. 

But what is derided as sentimental states- 
manship is merely regard for the fact that feel- 
ings and passions are the real motives in human 
afiairs. International differences of dgllars may 
be compouuced orforgiven. Theyare/not vital. 
But as a man thinketh, so is he. If one man 
attacks the child of anpther, the difficulty is not 
settled, nor the peace re-established, because 
the assailant pays a fine for assault and battery. 
The real injury is not to the body of the victim, 
it is to the feelings of the parent. ‘This law . 
operates with the same force in international 
affairs. And it was the perception of this truth 


-which led Dr. FRANKLIN, one of the most prac- 


tical of men, to suggest a purely sentimental 
clause in the treaty of peace between America 
and Great Britain which closed the Revolution. 
Iw a paper of hints as to what was advisable 


but, not essential in such a treaty the Doctor | 


proposed *“‘some sort of acknowledgment in 
some public act of Parliament, or otherwise,” 
of the British error “in distressing those coun- 
tries so much.” ‘The English negotiator, who 
mentfons the fact, adds: ‘‘ A few words of that 
Kind, the Doctor said, would do more good than 
people could imagine.” 

Poor Richard was never more practical, nor 
more shrewd, than in this “‘sentimehtal” sugges- 
tion. It was not indeed adepted. Govern- 
ments, we are told, can have noemotions. But 
that the Doctor was right, who doubts? That 
his proposition, if adopted, would have done 
good, who questions? That there would have 
been a very different feeling between the two 
countries, which might: have avoided the jeal- 
ousy of 1794, the war of 1812, and the aliena- 
tion of 1861, is evident. Now, it is precisely 
in this spirit that Mr. Stumyer made his famous 
speech.. He demanded'nothing. He said only, 
this is the case as we understand it, It has two 
aspects 7 oné of pecuniary damage, the other of 
national feeling. ‘The outcry was made because 
he was/supposed to have demanded money in 
setilement of the feeling. But what he did 
demanji was, first, recognition of the wrong— 
exactly what Dr. Fraskcin ‘suggested; and, 
second, a consideration of the national losses 
growing out of this wrong. The computation 
in money of such losses is indeed difficult ; nor 
do we believe that the country asks more than 
the recognition of the wrong. But whatever it 
asks, /the question proper settlement is to 
be determined wholly by the purposes’ of a 
treaty. 

What, then, is the real end to be sought in an 
Alabama treaty? Permanent peace and friend- 
ship between the two écuntries. Any other ob- 
ject is futile. A trenty not inspired by this 
purpose would be only another source of dis- 
cold. . But does’any body imagine that such an 
oiject ean be attainéd without regard to feel- 
ii’ What was the morai of the rejection of 
tie treaty?) Asa methad of ascer- 
tilling certain computable pecuniary losses and 
iuleimifying the losers, it was a very good 
trcaty. «But under the circumstanres it was a 
body, without a soul.|) It was a monster, and 
instantly repelled. It Jacked any provision 


whatever which bore in any degrée [upon the 
chief — ton the national |sense of 
wrong. Great Britain says that we made the 
treaty. Technically we did; but actually Mr. 


SEWARD made it, and he was not in sympathy 
with the country. Great Britain continues that, 
having rejected our own treaty, it certainly is 
not her place to propose another. Technically, 
again, this istrye. But unless there is a states- 
manship which ean rise above technicalities, 
there will be no settlement except such as that 
in which Prussia and France are now engaged. 
In Dr. phrase, then, what is ‘‘ad- 
visable?” 


Another treaty can, of course, be made pro- 
viding for the settlement of claims and leaving 
the ‘‘wrong” untouched. The precedents es- 
tablished by Great Britain may remain unques~ 
tioned and our money bill be paid. Then what ? 
hen the instant Great Britain is drawn into 
war, every one of these precedents will be turned 
against her as with fire. Such an arrangement, 
therefore, is no settlement. It can not secure 
the proper objects of a treaty between the two 
countries. And, consequently, Great Britain 
plainly does herself and the just purposes of a 
settlement the utmost wrong when she plants 
herself upon a purely technical ground. She 


‘js not asked to go down upon her knees to cry 


peccavi. She is not asked to renounce the right 
which we ourselves claim, and which the Presi- 
dent so strongly stated in his first annual Mes- 
sage to Congress, and in that upon the Cuban 
question—the right of every power to determ- 
ine for itself when to acknowledge belligerency. 
She is asked to consider whether she should not 
be willing to refer to arbitration the question 
whether the precedents established by her con- 
duct during the war should be sustained as a 
part of international law. Are they, in fact, 
precedents by which she-is willing to stand? 
If the object of a treaty at the present time 
between the United States and Great Britain 
be not only to satisfy just pecuniary claims, but 
to establish good-will, it is mere folly to ex- 
pect that it can be done in any merély cere- 
monial manner and by a total disregard of feel- 
ing. ‘The arrangement must have seme refer- 
ence to the real springs of human action. And 
what those are the dryest diplomatist knows. 


THE WANTON WAR. 


Ir is not surprising that the Duke de Gram- 


mont, the French Foreign Minister, complained 
that the tone of the English press would pro- 
duce uncontrollable irritation in France. He 
meant, of course, in the French Government, 
which has precipitated a most monstrous and 
wanton war. It is undoubtedly very disagree- 
able to such a government to hear the firm and 
indignant protest of the intelligence of other 
nations. It is too immediate and significant a 
justification of the remark of M. Tuiers: 
“Public opinion will turn against us; the 
journals of Europe will be against us.” M. 
Tuiers is an old journalist. He knows the 
real power of the press. He feels that a war 
condemned by its general voice is a war with- 
out glory. He sees only too clearly that no 
adequate reason can be given for the incalcula- 
ble suffering, sorrow, and loss which are let 
loose upon Europe by the French declaration 
of war; and yet M. Tuters is the Frenchman 
who would make uncompromising hostility to 
Prussian ascendency the spring of the French 
foreign policy. 

France stands accused at the bar of civiliza- 
tion of renewing all the miseries of European 
war. What is herdefense? It is to be found 
in her official statement of grievances, which 
are three: the French Embassador has been 
insulted; the King of Prussia would not com- 
pel the withdrawal of Prince LEopro.p’s candi- 
dacy; and the King allowed the Prince to ac- 
cept itif he wished. There is here no pretense 
of the fear of Prussian ascendency, which has 
been urged as the real justification of the 
French action, and which the New York Times 
pleads. And it is not mentioned because of 
the simple fact that the withdrawal of the 
Prince removed the ground of the complaint. 
When the candidacy was abandoned, France 
had no more reason to attack Prussia than 
she had six months ago. Undoubtedly France 
wants the Rhenish frontier. But she did not 
dare gravely to allege her cupidity as a justifi- 
cation for a tremendous war. The wretched 
pretexts of the declaration show, therefore, 
only that she was resolved to fight. She be- 
lieved herself strong enough to break the peace 
of Europe in the hope of acquiring more terri- 
tory in the universal tumult, ravage, anguish, 
and desolation. The hope of civilization must 
be that such a crime may be punished as it de- 
serves. No wonder that the old German love 
of father-land bursts into a flame in the hearts 
of Germans beyond the sea; nor that an En- 
glish journal exclaims that the BoNAPARTES 
have exhansted Heaven’s patience !. 

Of the issue of a struggle between two na- 
tions so military and so inflamed, it is, of course, 
useless to speculate. It is hardly possible, if 
the war continues, that feelings long slumber- 
ing will not awake. The memories of the days 
when the uncle of the French Emperor tram- 
pled Germany in blood will kindle every heart 
in that great land, so that its sternly disciplined 
martial array will be backed by a boundless en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, the war which Louts Na- 
POLEON hopes will frustrate the designs of Bis- 
MARCK, and humiliate their author, will only 
further his policy. For his great object, which 
is actual German unity, will be promoted much 
more readily in war than in peace. Bavaria 
and Hanover may be jealous of Prussia; but 
Bavaria and Hanover are German, and they 
will fight to the last to prevent a French vic- 
tory over Germans upon German soil. Com- 
munity of hopes and perils and struggles, of 
reverses aud successes, will weld them all the 


‘we sail American-built ships or none. 


more closely, as the common fortunes of our 
Revolution knit the colonies into a nation. 

The other powers will prefer absolute neu- 
trality. Ifthey must take part, Russia and En- 
gland would gravitate toward Prussia. Ger- 
man Austria could not easily see Frenchmen 
humbling Germans. The King of Italy is re- 
lated to the possible heir of the French empire, 
and the old tyranny of Austria made the Ger- 
mans cursed—maladetti Tedeschi—in the Ital- 
ian mind. But Italy owes its independence to 
Prussia, and has not forgotten Villafranca. It 
certainly could not join heartily with Austria 
for France. Spain must desire to keep wholly 
out of the fray. Denmark would gladly see 
Prussia humbled. Sweden wants no war. It 
is, indeed, easy to see that such a maelstrom as 
this war may suck in the most reluctant vic- 
tims. But it is to be hoped that the protest 
of foreign opinion against a war so wickedly 
provoked by France may be steady and strong 
enough to confine it to the original belligerents, 
and to hasten the restoration of a peace 50 
wantonly disturbed. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


THE prompt refusal of the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the President to allow the purchase of 
foreign vessels for the foreign trade of the 
country during a limited time is of great polit- 
ical significance. That at a moment when the 
shipping interest is prostrated, and the immi- 
nence of a war that may be of European ex- 
tent opens the amplest opportunities for Amer- 
ican commercial enterprise, a Republican ma- 
jority should refuse to co-operate with a Re- 
publican President, shows that the question in- 
volved is powerful enough to destroy party uni- 
ty; that is to say, it has already divided the 
party, and_ has become, therefore, an immediate 
practical issue. 

Under our present tariff bnilding ships is a 
ruinous business. Suddenly we want great 
numbers of ships immediately. They can be 
bonght cheaply in Europe. Let us buy them, 
then, to-day, says the President to his party in 
Congress, and turn them to account, even if we 
again decline to buy them to-morrow. And 
his party divides. A portion of it wishes to 
follow his advice. The other portion wishes to 
use no ships ‘that we do not build onrselves. 
But meanwhile we build no ships. The carry- 
ing trade which founded our commercial pros- 
perity appeals to us again, and in vain. We 
swing our feet, and doze in our silent and 
crumbling ship-yards, and drowsily reply that 
And, 
meanwhile, English and other foreign ships tri- 
umphantly carry off the advantage that we dis- 
dain. 

This means that the. question of protection, 
free trade, revenue taritf—whatever we may 
choose to call it—has become a cardinal point 
in practical politics. We have always insisted 
that issues can not be arbitrarily chosen. They 
arise from the national development. ‘They 
assert themselves; and they assert themselves 
precisely in this manner, by showing that they 
are stronger than the prevailing party tradi- 
tions. The experience of this session has 
shown tliat a House with a large Republican 
majority might be returned to the next Con- 
gress which should not contain a single mem- 
ber that would support the recommendations of 
the Republican Administration. In the House 
which has just adjourned there were no more 
positive Republicans than Messrs. Biarr, 
LEY, Mayrnarp, and M‘Cartuy. Yet had all 
the other Republican members agreed with 
them the final and urgent recommendation of 
the Republican President would not have re- 
ceived a single Republican vote. 

This most important fact must not be for- 
gotten in the nominations for the next Con- 
gress. It is for every reason connected with 
the power and permanence of the party desira- 
ble that the various Stategconventions should 
express themselves distinctlY upon this subject, 
which the action of Congress proves?s now one 
of paramount importance. No party can divide 
upon such questions and retain its ascendency. 
If half the party in Congress intend to support 
the President and half to oppose him, the party 
fate is foreshadowed in that of the Kilkenny 
cats. The arbitrary will of the President is 
not, indeed, to be the law of the party; on the 
contrary, the President has declared -that the 
will of the people shall be his law. But how 
can he determine what that will is, if the repre- 
sentatives of the majority do not agree? Una- 
nimity in essentials is the vital condition of the 
party ascendency, and that must be the object- 
ive point of the Republican party at the Con- 
gressional elections. 


PREVOST-PARADOL. 


Tue kindly feeling that welcomed M. Pré- 
VosT-PARADOL to this country was deepened 
by the circumstances under which he began 
his mission, and has made his sudden and 
tragical death peculiarly mournful. He was 
the first victim of the war; and, although per- 
sonally little known to us, there will be none 


States. M. Prévost-Parapor had made his 
election between the empire with such guaran- 
tees of liberty as it offered, and the chances of 
Rocuerort and a red revolution. It was a 
sorry alternative, and, in taking his part, a mind 
so acute, a temperament so sensitive, a wit so 
subtle, must have been sorely tried. Arriving 
in a foreign country with which he had pro- 
found sympathy, and charged with grave duties 
in which he was wholly inexperienced, physic- 
ally prostrated by a sea voyage and an ex- 
hausting climate, he learned, as he landed, that 
he was the representative of a man whose crime 
in plunging his country into war had not only 
covered him with deeper odium in the Amer- 
ican mind, but must also have more clearly re- 
vealed to the Minister the nature of the régime 
he had sustained at the expense, as it had un- 
justly seemed to many, of personal honor. 
Doubtless he wished to believe his country 
right, and justified himself, while he knew that 
others could not justify him—a thought that he 
could not bear. His mind wavered. He wrote 
pathetically, ‘‘ Je me tue,” and all was over. 
We speak elsewhere of his one official act; 
for such we may call his unauthorized declara- 
tion to the Secretary of State. It showed 
a readiness to assume responsibility, which 
is of the highest value to a Minister un- 
der such circumstancgs ; and it showed also a 


| determination that, so far as depended upon 


him, his country should not lag behind any 
other in the humane alleviations of war. It 
was his sole act as the Minister of France in 
America, and it was one to be proudly remem- 
bered by those who loved him. No European 
Minister ever came among us with fairer prom- 
ise or brighter hopes; and France may search 
long among her best sons before she finds one 
whom the American heart will welcome as it 
welcomed Prévost-ParRaDOL. 


UNDUE HASTE. 


Ir was obvious that President Grant's Cuban 
Message would be carefully scanned in En- 
gland to see what justification its reasoning 
might offer for the conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment toward the United States during the 
rebellion. And it is not worth while to suffer 
any misapprehension or misststement of the 
British press to gain strengta by want of ex- 
posure of its fallacy. | 

The Pall Mali Gazette praises the Message. 
It quotes the President’s remark that, ‘The © 
question of belligerency is one of fact, not to be 
decided by sympathy for or prejudice against 
either party.” And again, “‘ Fighting, though 
fierce and protracted, does not alone constitute 
war. There must be military forces acting in 
accordance with the rules and customs of war; — 
flags of truce, cartels, exchange of prisoners.” 
The Gazette then politely says, as if it settled. 
the question of the British declaration in 1861: 
‘* Whatever sanction is conferred by the exist- 
ence of these conditions was certainly not want- 
ing in the case of the civil war.” 

Undoubtedly these conditions did exist dur- 
ing our civil war. But the question is, did 
they exist when the British Government issued 
its concession of belligerent rights to the re- 
bellion? Had there been that array of mili- 
tary forces acting in accordance with the rules 
and customs of war, those cartels, those ex- 
changes of prisoners, which, beside mere fight- 
ing, are essential to the idea of war? This 
question is answered by the facts. The com- 
plaint of Mr. Fisu, in his note of September 
last recapitulating the circumstances, is simply 
**undue haste.” Was there then undue haste ? 
If there was, the Pall Mali Gazette labors in 
vain to justify the British action by the Presi- 
dent’s principles. 

Now the facts are that, on the 6th of May, 
1861, Lord Russexx stated in Parliament that 
the Government had consulted the law officers, 
and had decided that “‘the Southern Confed- 
eracy, according to the principles which seem 
to them to be just principles, must be treated 
as belligerents.” The law officers advised no 
action. They said only that the Government 
was ‘‘entitled” to concede belligerency if it 
desired. When Lord Russe announced the 
decision the news of the bloodless assault upon 
Fort Sumter was not ten days old in England. 
No other act that had the least appearance of 
war was Officially known to the British Govern- 
ment; and the new American Minister, espe- 
cially charged to communicate the policy of the 
United States Government, had not yet arrived. 
On the 1ith of May the British Government was 
officially informed of President Linco.n’s proc- 
lamation of blockade ; and on the 13th of May 
the Queen’s proclamation, conceding belliger- 
ency, issued. Thus, five days before the Brit- 
ish Government had any official knowledge of 
the fact by which that proclamation is now jus- 
tified it had resolved to issue it. Mr. Fisu 
complains of ‘‘ undue haste.” - Could words be 
more exactly used ? 

The conditions which the Pall Mall Gazette 
quotes from President Grant, as sanctioning 2 
concession of belligerency, did not exist at the 
time Great Britain conceded belligerency to the 
rebels. Lord Clarendon, with the same pur- 
pose as that of the Pall Mall Gazette, cited in 
his reply to Mr. Fis, as facts showing that 


likely to be more lamented in the United | there was war, the President’s summons of the 
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31 of May for more troops; various captures 
of yessels at, sea—some, which he mentions, 
as late as the 15th of May; the declaration of 
the efficiency of the Carolina blockade; and 
the assertion of Mr. Sewarp, of the 4th of 
May, that it was “ open, flagrant, deadly war.” 
Perhaps it was. But the British Government 
knew nothing of all these things on the 6th of 
May. The grounds, of its justification are 
wholly an after-thought. “The very eagerness 
with which the Pall Mull Gazette seizes upon 
the President’s words shows its consciousness 
of the necessity of defense, while the attempt 


merely reveals its inability to offer any that has 


not been riddled by the facts. 


a 


VATICAN THUNDER. 


Tue adoption of the dogma of Papal Infal- 


libility by the GScumenical Council excited 
scarcely a remark. The Council was called for 
that purpose, and it has done what was expected. 
It is, indeed, a subject of much more import- 
ance to the members of the Pdpe’s Church than 
to any body else. There is something partly 
amusing and partly humiliating to a spectator 
in the solemn declaration by four hundred and 
fifty very fallible gentlemen that a certain other 

gentleman is infallible. For of all qualities 
‘that might be supposed to establish themselves 
infallibility is the chief. To decide it by a 
majority vote is an exquisite comedy. To sup- 
pose that the vote confers infallibility is ludicrous. 
To suppose that it merely recognizes a fact is 
to defy history. The significance of the decla- 
ration is that the Jesnit element which controls 
the Roman Church finds it convenient. 

We say that it chiefly concerns the members 
of that Church because the only protests against 
it have proceeded from eminent Roman Cath- 
olics. The more intelligent Roman Church- 
men see that nothing can be gained by assert- 
ing something which is already substantially 
believed by all those whom the assertion can be 
supposed to influence ; while it compels those 
whom it can not influence to a positive dissent. 
The mass of the members of the Roman Church 
already practically believe in the infallibility of 
the Pope. Their most familiar reply, if they 
are charged with the absurdity of sucl: a belief, 
and their ‘attention drawn to the irreligious con- 
duct of certain popes, is that as a man the 
Pope is fallible, but as- Pope he is infallible. 
That those who use this argument have any 
clear idea of what it means can not be assumed. 
But. it is, nevertheless, a very common asser- 
tion. 

The four hundred and fifty gentlemen in 

Rome who have just voted that the Pope is in- 
fallible seek, indeed, to limit the infallibility in 
a similar way. They confine it within certain 
abstract religious bounds, beeause they see the 
risk of empowering any ignorant or foolish or 
‘fanatical man, such as the Pope frequently is, 
to declare absolutely, for instance, what is es- 
sential to salvation. They know that such a 
man might declare something which science 
would presently disprove. He might assert 
that to be true, and faith in it indispensable to 
salvation, which would presently be conclusive- 
ly shown to be false. Therefore they do not 
say that if the Pope alleges that two and two 
make five they do so, They give him no au- 
thority to pronounce upon points cognizable by 
experience or science, but only upon those which 
are purely speculative, and of which, as no hu- 
man being can possibly know any thing, he may 
safely make such statements as he chooses, 
Thus a pope may proclaim that not to believe 
this or that.will damn a soul eternally. The 
damnation can not be disproved, and, therefore, 
infallibility is in no danger. To this extent, 
therefore, the assumption is safe. 

But as establishing and confirming the Jes- 
uit supremacy in the Roman Church_the de- 
cree is significant. It tends to concentrate and 
strengthen ecclesiastical action. ‘The Council 
has deliberately arrayed the Church authority 
against liberty and toleration. It has specified 
the points of its hostility. It has resolved that 
the Roman Church shall oppose the progress 
of civilization. The liberal and humanizing 
tenilencies of Churchmen tike MONTALEMBERT 
and Hyacintue, and of the Congress of Malines, 
it utterly rejects. It defies science and the 
human mind. Whatthen? ‘* Mr. STEVENSON, 
suppose your locomotive at full speed encount- 
ered a cow upon the track. What then?” 
“So much the worse for the coo!” replied Mr. 
STEVENSON. 


HUMANITY IN WAR. 


Tue telegram from Count Bismarck to the 
Prussian Minister at Washington, ‘‘ Private 
property on the high seas will be exempt from 
seizure, without regard to reciprocity,” is a sig- 
nificant sign of the progress of civilization. 
This protection transcends that of the Treaty 
of Paris, to which Prussia was a party. The 
Treaty of Paris abolished privateering, and 
made neutral goods safe under an enemy’s flag, 
anil enemy’s goods safe under a neutral flag. 
The United States, however, declined to assent 
‘to the treaty, because the abolition of privateer- 
ing was necessarily perilous to a great commer- 
cial nation without an ample navy: But they 
were willing to assent upon condition of the 


absolute freedom of the private property of af rally from their principle. Perhaps upon reficc- | 


belligerent from seizure by the public armed 
vessels of the enemy. 

This freedom, which is beyond that secured 
by the Treaty of. Paris, is now conceded by 
Prussia. The security of private property 
‘‘without regard to reciprocity” means the 
property of a belligerent, not contraband, un- 
der the enemy’s flag. It is what Mr. Marcy 
demanded of the Congress of Paris. : ‘‘ If you 
will make all private property exempt from cap- 
ture at sea we will cease privateering.” Prussia 
declares the immunity of all merchant ships in 
a lawful trade. It is an immense progress. 
Yet it is .strictly logical. A distinguished 
French authority says: ‘*One can not admit 
that private property which is free even in the 
enemy’s land itself, on the soil invaded by an 
army victorious, and invested with the right of 
conquest, can be justly taken and plundered on 
the sea—on that element, free by its nature, 
which is neither friendly nor hostile territory.” 

It is interesting, at this time, to recall that, 
in the temporary treaty of 178 befWween the 
United States and Prussia, whith was drawn 
up by Dr. FRANKLIN, the contracting powers 
promised not to privateer against each other; 
and, still further, engaged that all merchant 
vessels of either country, employed in regular 
commerce, should be unmolested by the other. 
These were signs of the constant tendency of 
international law upon the subject. It is a 
tendency to found it upon reason and humani- 
ty, rather than upon mere force. The rights of 
neutral trade—to say nothing of the peaceful 
comnierce of belligerents—have been very slow- 
ly secured. The old rule, with exceptions and 
Variations, was the will of the strongest mari- 
time power. It was, in effect, that neutral 

re safe and enemy’s goods unsafe under 
afiy flag. ‘The present general rule, under the 
Treaty of Paris, is, that free ships make free 
goods, Therule virtually laid down by Prussia, 
in Count BismMarck’s dispatch, is, that enemy’s 
merchant ships are free. 

Upon hearing of this humane measure of 
Prussia, M. Prevost-Parapo., the lamented 
French Minister, immediately waited upon the 
Secretary of State and assured him that 
France would exempt from seizure at sea all 
private property, without regard to the flag. 
He said that he had no instructions, but he knew 
that France would not do less than Prussia. It 
was an admirable confidence upon the part of M. 
PReEvosT-PARADOL, and showed him to have the 
readiness and boldness of a skillful diplomatist. 
Such a rule is necessarily more for the advantage 
of Prussia, with a small navy, than for France, 
with her powerful fleet. But M.Prvost-Para- 
DOL probably considered the moral advantage. 
The feeling of this country is evidently not 
friendly to France in the war, and if she should 
seem less magnanimous than Prussia, in regard 
for the rights of neutrals, that feeling would be- 
come even more pronounced. ‘The action of 
the French Minister, therefore, was very saga- 
cious, and will, unquestionably, be approved by 
his Government, unless it had issued contrary 
orders. 

These are humane facts thht relieve the dense 
gloom of the impending conflict. Nor less sig- 
nificant a sign of the amelioration of the rules 
of international warfare is the remark of Secre- 
tary Fisu, that were he a merchant he should 
not think it necessary to pay extra insurance for 
a war risk. In older times a war between 
maritime powers imperiled all peaceful com- 
merce. But at last peaceful commerce gives 
laws to war. 


MARRIED WOMEN IN AMERICA 
AND ENGLAND. 


Ir is curious that, while in England the House 
of Lords refuses to give to married women the 
control of their own separate property, in the 
United States certain excellent married women 
pray Congress not to intrust them with a voice 
in the disposition of their property. Would not 
these good ladies feel still more relieved if Con- 
gress should forbid their holding or aequiring 
any property? For they are aware, of course, 
that the privilege and the responsibility go to- 
gether. If the public money is squandered it 
is generally because the tax-payers do not pro- 
test. And if a large part of the tax-payers in- 
sist upon refusing the power of protesting, they 
certainly offer good reason for suspecting that 
they ought not to be tax-payers. ‘The argu- 


-ment of the ladies—which suggests the: belief 


that it proceeds from their husbands—over- 
shoots:the mark. For if, as their petition 
alleges, because of many reasons, inéluding 
that of “‘the higher sphere,” which is more 
familiar than forcible, it is improper that wo- 
men should be allowed to enjoy the just re- 
sponsibilities of property, it is plainly improper 
that they should be allowed to own property. 
We must assume, therefore, that these A mer- 
ican married women approve the refusal of the 
House of Lords to give English married women 


’ the control of their property as a step at least 


in the right direction. We beg any one of the 
excellent ladies who may chance to read these 
words to read also the story of Hester Dethridge 
in “ Man and Wife,” just 
now published, and they will see the necessary 
consequences of the system which springs natu- 


tion they will admit that it can not be for the 
advantage of the state that ‘half of the citizens 
should abdicate their share of the responsibility, | 
or be deprived of it by the other half;/and that 
the interests of the working-womerf the coun- 
try, for which these good ladies profess a pro- 
found concern, can not be pyomoted by those 
who are in favor of their préperty being taken 
from them without their consent. Nor, be- 
cause these worthy ladies are unwilling to 
bear their share of the fair duty of every mem- 
ber of society, can we see either why they should 
request or Congress resolve that other equally 
worthy ladies who do not agree with them 
should be prevented from doing their duty. 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT. 


THOUGHTFUL Frenchmen probably now see 
a peculiar disadvantage in the personal govern- 
ment which, under changed conditions, still 
prevails in France. Except for the personal 
feeling of Louis Napo.eon it is very doubtful 
if war would have been declared against Prus- 
sia. The Corps Législatif did what it knew the 
Emperor wished to do. ‘The Foreign Minister 
spoke for the Emperor, without knowing what 
the French people might wish. But if the sub- 
ject had been laid before an assembly honestly 
elected by the people, an assembly acting with- 
out fear of the Emperor, it is not at all clear 
that it would not have voted with M. Tu1ers 
rather than with M. Rovner, and decided that 
France did not wish to’ go to war because the 
French Minister had insulted the King of Prus- 
sia. Indeed that Minister, a gentleman pecul- 
iarly versed in diplomatic etiquette, Would not 
have violated the official proprieties but for’his 
subservience to the imperial will. Nothing 
more plainly shows the ascendency of that will 
in the government of France than the war with 
Prussia. It is a move in Louis NAPOLEON'S 
game with Bismarck. But, like all his moves, 


it is, as Turers called it, a blunder, 


- Undoubtedly there is popular enthusiasm for 
the war. Frenchmen and: Prussians do not 
love each other. They are each proud in their 
own way. ‘They each profess to love liberty. 
Perhaps the French are more passionate, the 
Prussians more obstinate. . They are very near, 
and—*‘ the river Rhine, it is well known, doth 
wash the city of Cologne,” but also it washes 
much shore upon the French side which is yet 
not France. Therefore a good excuse to fight 
Prussia would undoubtedly have been seized 
even by a government of the people. Bat no 
such excuses as those that are offered would 
ever have been suggested except by a person- 
al government. And as civilization advances 
surely the intelligence’of a country like France 
will refuse to submit the alternative of peace or 
war to a single will. ‘The new fundamental 
law of France declares that ‘‘the Emperor de- 
clares war.”’ If it had provided that the repre- 
sentatives of the people declare war, the world 
would have been spared the ghastly spectacle 
it is about to behold. | 


A SWEET SIGHT. 


Wuo would believe that ‘‘ corruptionists of 
the Ring,” who perpetrate “shameless and 
cunning frauds,” could give a great city a 
‘‘sood government?” And how weighty the 
denunciations of fraud against opponents are 


-in a journal that praises corruptionists of its 
| own party! 


Last summer the World said that it ‘had 
seen 


“By what shameless and cunning frauds such cor- 
ruptionists of the Ring as Win.1am M. Twrep and 
Oakey Hau cut down. below its level the rightful 
vote of the electors of Horatio Seymour.” 


‘This summer the World says: 


‘“‘The amount of work which Mr. Tween, Mr. Hatt, 
and Mr. Conno.ty are each turning off and going 
through with, even in this hot weather, is perfectly 
astonishing. It is, in fact, a marvel how-they go 
through with it all; bored as they are all the time, 
night and day, with scores of applicants for office. 
But the energy which they exhibit, and the close at- 
tention which each pays to the details of every thing 
under their charge, shows that they are, as far as it 
lies within their power, determined to give the city a 
good government, and fulfill their promises. At any 
rate, they are making all departments efficient, and 
before one year rolls around the public will begin to 
realize the benefits of the change in our city govern- 
ment.” 


How beautiful to see brethren dwelling te 
gether in unity! 


RIGHTS OF RAILWAY PASSEN- 


GERS. 
Mr. Situ puts his point vigorously : 


‘“‘Mr. Eprror,—Observing that your paper has been | 
foremost in the effort to protect passengers from abuse, 
etc., at the hands of railroad monopolies, I take the 
liberty of making a suggestion, and hope that you will 
think the point of sufficient importance to attract your 
attention. 

“Tt is this: All carriers of passengers should, by 
legislative enactment, be made subject to the same re- 
strictions, penalties, and rules that govern common 
carri 


ers. 

“As the law now stands, a carrier of freight and 
passengers is obliged to use more care in the trans- 
portation of a box of cobble-stones or straw than a car 
of human beings. 


“In the former case he is answerable for every dam- [> 


age except that done by the act of Goll and national 
enemies; in the latter, only for neglig-nce—which can 
never be proved. 


“Yours, etc., Joun 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A New York “repeater” was recently convicted on 
the charge of attempting to vote in another man’s 
name last May, and sentenced by Judge Barnard to 
one year’s imprisonment. 


, The conductor and engineer of the accommodation 
train, and the conductor of the mail train, on the New 
Hampshire Northern Railroad, have been indicted for 
manslaughter, in causing the death of the engineer of 
the mail train in the collision on that road July 13. 

Even the last Canadian jiasco has not taught the Fe- 
nians wisdom. The chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the brotherhood in Philadelphia has iseued 
a call for a convention of the “Irish nationalists of 
America, irrespective of past differences or organiza- 
tions,” to be held August 23, in Cincinnati, to adopt 
such measures as will promote the cause of indes 
pendence. 


Our Canadian friends recently undertook to enforce . 


the fishery. laws against Americans fishing for pleasure 
along their coast, and actually'seized boats and tackle 
belonging to parties thus engaged. The central au- 
thorities, however, take a more sensible view of the 
— and have of the 
ca roperty. ereafter gratuitous permits wi 
be furniched if applied for, which will effectually guard 
pleasure annoyance, _ 

Lady Franklin has been in conference with Captain 
C. F. Hall in regard to his proposed-trip to the Arctic 
Ocean. She still hopes to obtain more de intelli- 
gence respecting the death of her husband. . 

The provisions of the postal convention, by which a 
cheap rate of postage to Germany was attained, are in- 
operative, at present, in consequence of the French 
and Prussian war, and all mail matter for North Ger- 
many and countries beyond will be sent by closed mail 
via Great Britain, at the rates established for that route 
of transmission. 

Upon application for artificial limbs by officers and 
soldiers, wounded in the service of the United States, 
orders will be given by the Surgeon-General at Wash- 
ington upon any manufacturer selected, who shall have 
filed bonds to furnish good and satisfactory limb: 
without extra charge to the soldier. Transportation 
to and from the place of fitting the limb will also be 
furnished. 

The of the Interior if the author- 
ity is confe upon him, to take Indian boys of suit- 
able age, apprentice them to farmers until they learn 

-how to till the soil, and then return them to their 
tribes, with implements and other things necessary for 
farming. In this manner he thinks the Indians can be 
civilized. 

It is stated that M. Treilihard, the se French 
Minister to Chili, will be accredited to Washington as 
the successor of M. Prévost-Paradol. 

General Stoneman has arrived at Prescott, Arizona 
and assumed command of the Department. His firs 
order issued to post commanders was to regard all In- 
dians as hostile. The reports from the Territory in 
reference to the crops and mining are favorable, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue London Times of July 25 publishes a projected 
treaty submitted by France to the Prussian Govern. 
ment, and guarantees its authenticity. The following 
are the points of this document: 

The preamble sets forth that the King of Prussia and 
the Emperor of the French, in order to strengthen the 
ties of friendship between the two governments and 
peoples, etc., hereby conclude the subjoined treaty. 

In the first article, Napoleon admits and recognizes 
the late acquisitions of ssia-from Austria. 

In the second, the Prussian King engages to facili- 
tate the French acquisition of Luxembou 

In the third, the Emperor acquiesces in the tinion of 
the North and South German States, Austsia excepted. 

In the fourth, France finding it necessary to absorb 
Belgium, Prussia lends her assistance to that measure. 

e fifth article is the usual one of offensive and de- 
fensive alliance between the two nations. 

Up to the time of joa, ew engagement of any im- 

tween the two armies of 
force from 


a short distance they met a troop of French chasseurs, 
with whom they had a brief skirmish, and retired with 
a loss of several killed. French troops have also made 
a reconnoissance on Prussian soil. 

The declaration of war sent by France to Prussia de. 
clares that the Emperor of the French was obliged to 
consider the a to elevate a Prussian prince to 
the throne of Spain as an attack on the security of 
France; that he desired that Prussia should disavow 
the scheme, which Prussia refused to do, reserving her 
right to be governed by circumstances; and that the 
Emperor was forced to consider this determination as 

ually menacing to France and the European equi. 
librium, and, particularly, as it was ren the more 
significant by the communication made by Prussia to 
the Cabinets of Europe, giving an account of the re. 
fusal to receive the French embassador. 
tion concludes: 

“‘The French Government, therefore, is taking steps 
for the defense of its honor and injured interests, and 
having adopted all measures which the circumstances 
render necessary, considers itself at war with Prussia.” 

The Italian Government has issued a proclamation 
of neutrality. Advices from Vienna and St. Peters, 
burg are to the effect that Austria and Russia will pur- 
sue the same course. 

General Moltke is said to have stated in the Prussian 
Cabinet Council that Prussia was never better prepared 
for war than now. The Crown Prince Frederick Will 
iam will command the South German armies. 
ogg Charles will command the armies of the. 

orth. 

Several large Fenian demonstrations in favor of the 
French have taken place in Ireland. 

After being several times denied and reaffirmed, the 
news of the Pekin massacre at length appears to have 
been too true. Full details of the dreadful occurrence 
have been received in London, and the first accounts, 
it is said, were not exaggerated. In the butchery nei- 
ther age nor sex was spared, and in some instances 
persons were burned to death in the houses destroyed. 

The dogma of Infallibility was*proclaimed on the 
18th of July by the Pope, with imposing ceremonies. 
The news was received with very general disfavor all 
over Europe. The press in Catholic Spain ridicule the 
new doctrine; and in France the distinguished histo- 
rian, Henry Martin, published an article in the Sizcle, in 
which France is urged to break with Rome, on the 

ound “ that the extravagant pretensione of the Pope 
are fatal to the liberties of the Gallican Church.” Im- 
mediately after ne ge cen tion of the new dogma 
the prelates hastened their departure from Rome. It 
was said of them in the city: “They came as shep- 
herds, and leave as sheep—well shorn.” A pamphiet 
has been issued in Rome, ascribed to Archbishop Ken- 
rick, of St. Louis, with the title, “‘ What has Passed the 

ouncil.” It is said to have created a tion, and a 
formal complaint was lodged against it. 

In the French High Court, at Blois, July 18, a mo- 
tion for a postponement, on account of the approach- 
ing war, in the case of those accused of conspiracy, 
was denied, and the trial was proceeded with. Baron 
Rothschild, who was drawn on the jury, failed to ap- 
pear, and a fine of 5000 francs was imposed on h 

It has been reported that the Cuban volunteers in 
Remedios had assassinated forty-two of the citizens of 
that place, and that the ladies in the city were obliged 
to work on the streets in chain-gangs; but a more re- 
cent dispatch from Havana pronounces the story a 
wanton invention, and asserts that nothing of the kind 

has occurred. 


Prince. 


The declara- . 
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THE STORY OF A SHIPWRECK. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
i ndency.—Migration of Seals. - 
Mussels at py Earthquake 

Shock.—The Beginning of Winter.—The Combat in 

the Chasm.—The Return by Night. 

In the mean time, while the long and tedious 
operation of making shoes, described in the pre- 
ceding chapter, was going on, the autumn and 
early winter months were passing away, bring- 
ing with them nothing but hope deferred. The 
weather became almost continually stormy. 
Sometimes for a fortnight the sun was not seen. 
This gloomy aspect of the skies added a deeper 

‘tinge to the despondency which was gradually 

gaining possession of the spirits of the men. 
Their health began to suffer seriously from the 
effects of their unwholesome food, their severe 
exposures, and their incessant mental anxiety. 
In all of them the operation of these causes be- 
gan in the end to produce a morbid condition of 
the nervous system, which caused them great 
distress and suffering. Sights and sounds 

ich, under ordinary circumstances, would 

have been regarded with indifference, produced 
indescribable but irresistible emotions of gloom, 
and even of terror. ‘The noise of the surf rolling 
in continually upon the shore, and the perpet- 


almost insupportable. They seemed \jke \de- 
moniac voices incessantly calling to the wretched 
outcasts, and tantalizing them with the hope?egs- 
ness of their cruel destiny. In a word, the 
were on the verge of insanity. 

‘Fortunately for them, they were aroused from 
this condition of despondency and gloom by 
a phenomenon which suddenly appeared and 
strongly attracted their attention ; which, by the 
surprise and wonder which it awakened, turned 
the current of their thoughts. They observed, 
in the midst of the calm, an unusual agitation of 
the waters of the bay, at first without apparent 
cause. They soon found, however, that the 
commotion was caused by a multitude of seals, 
swimming about hither and thither, and increas- 
ing in numbers every moment. They were at 
first overjoyed at this sight, thinking that now 
they should be provided wit ndant sup- 
ply of food. But their joy soon turned 
into alarm at finding that this @xtraordinary 
concourse was the gathering of the sé@qls of that 
vicinity for their annual migration. ‘The whole 
school in a short time proceeded in a bod\down 
the bay, leaving the men in dismay at What 
seemed to be the final loss of their only resource 
for food during the winter that was coming on. 

Their supplies of food were chiefly confined, 
after this, to the occasionah captures which they 
could make among the fey-Seals which had been 
left behind in the migration of the main body, 
and to the half salted, half smoke-dried meat 
which théy had preserved. ‘They found it neces- 
sary at once to put themselves upon a daily al- 
lowance, though they eked out their scanty fare 
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to some ®xtent by gathering mussels among the 
rocks along We shore when the tide was low. 
It is not wond? that under these circum- 
stances their |.ealth began seriously to suffer, 
and their spiriis became more and more de- 
pressed. Mr. iaynal says that nothing but their 
resolution in keeping themselves incessantly 
busy saved them from sinking into utter despair. 

Perhaps the gloomiest and most sorrowful 
and despairing night that they passed during 
this time of their sorest trial was a short time 
after this, when they were all suddenly aroused 
from their slumbers by the shock of an earth- 
quake. ‘The shock was not very severe; but it 
is not difficult to imagine how terrible the effect 
of being aroused out of sleep at midnight by 
such an alarm must have been Tron minds so 


it lasted, was attended by the ysual rumbling 
sounds, and by the shaking of fhe cabin, and 
the rattling of every thing contaifed in it. Some 
brands were even rolled out fr 
the floor, so that they had to s 
to save their cabin from a confla 
or fifteen seconds, however, the commotion died 
away, but the men were too much oppressed 
with the sense of awe and solemnity which it 
had inspired to return to their beds. ‘They gath- 


THE COMBAT IN THE CHASM. 


ered in a circle around the fire, and Captain Mus- 
grave, to cheer and comfort them, took the Bible 
and read passages from it here and there. He 
selected such as referred to the goodness and’mef- 
cy of God, and the watchful providence which 
He exercises over all His creatures, even the 
most lowly, and the special regard that He felt 
for man, whom He had created above all the rest 
of His creatures, and whom He loved with the 
love of a father for his children. 

These gracious words cheered and comforted 
the men very much. ‘They listened to the read- 
ing with the most devout and solemn attention. 

The men had now given up all hope of being 
rescued that season, for the winter had fairly set 
in. When, however, they had passed the sol- 
stice, and the sun began to return toward the 
south, and the days: began to lengthen, the ex- 
treme depression of their spirits began to be 
somewhat lightened, aided by the effect of con- 
stant employment during the day, and by the oc- 
cupation of mind afforded by the evening school, 
which was still regularly continued. ‘The work 
connected with the operation of tanning the 
leather and making: the shoes gave them all 
much employment; and when the weather al- 


lowed they went on hunting expeditions after . 


seals; for, in the migration, many, it seems, had 
been left behind.. Among the rest, Old Pom 
remained, and the men encountered him at his 
old abode not long after the others went away. 
This happened one day when, after a long storm, 
the wind had subsided, and the sea was compar- 
atively calm, they set out on an excursion in 
their boat to the western branch of the bay, in: 
hopes of finding some remaining seal. ‘They 
)were all weak and weary, and could advance only 
slowly and with difficulty, and were obliged to 
stop often to rest. ; 

At one of these stoppings, while Aleck was 
fastening the boat to a point of the rock, Cap- 
tain Musgrave called to them to listen. He 
heard, he thought, something like a low, mutter- 
ed growl above them. 

The men seized their arms—Mr. Raynak his 
gun and the others their clabs—and climbed up 
the rocks. There they found Old Tom, and two 
females with him as old as himself. It seemed 
that they were too feeble to accompariy the rest 
in their migration, and had concluded to remain, 
in their old age, at their summer home, leaving 
the younger ones to incur the fatigue and dapger 
of seeking a change of climate. Old Tom seem- 
ed to recognize his visitors, having encountered 
them several times before, and he came forward 
to meet them growling. ‘The men seemed to 
feel quite a sentiment of compassion for this old 
patriarch and his wives in their solitude and iso- 
lation, and would gladly have spared their lives. 
But their necessities were imperious. ‘They kill- 
ed all three of them, put their carcasses into the 
bottom of the buat, and returned to their camp, 
with hearts much lightened at having obtained a 
supply of even such food. They reached Epig- 
wait at four o'clock, but it was so near the time 
of the winter solstice that it was dark before they 
arrived, 

When the supply thus obtained was exhaust- 
ed Aleck went off one day on foot along the 
coast to the northward to see what he could find. 
The others had little expectation that he would 
meet with any success, but, to their great surprise 
and joy, in about an hour they saw him coming 
in sight, among the rocks, bearing a heavy bur- 
den on his back. ‘They ran to meet him, and 
were overjoyed to find that it was a young seal 
that he was bringing. He had found it with its 
mother on the shore, and had killed them both. 

After relieving Aleck of his burden the whole 
party set out to bring in the carcass of the mo- 
ther. They all went on together for some distance, 
and then Mr. Raynal and George separated from 
the rest to go through the thickets a little way 
inland, in order to avoid a place near the shore 
which was encumbered with sharp rocks, render- 
ed dangerous by wet sea-weed clinging to them. 
Pretty soon they came to a brook which issued 
from a deep chasm, This chasm was about six 
feet wide and thirty feet deep. The water of 
the brook, on issuing from it, spread itself out 
over the level ground toward the shore and form- 
ed a bog difficult to pass. 

A remarkable peculiarity of this chasm was 
that it was closed over at the surface of the 
ground above, for about one hundred feet, by the 
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roots of trees and vines and mosses, and other 
creeping forms of vegetation, which had reached 
across it and grown so thick as to form a bed 
sufficiently dense at a certain part to enable a 
person to Cross the chasm. upon it as by a 
bridge. . Itwas, in fact, a natural bridge formed 
by the luxuriance of the vegetation. 

“Mr. Raynal and George, in making their way 
through the thickets, came to this spot, climb- 
ing as they advanced over the fallen trees, and 
pushing aside the vines and bushes, when, sud- 
denly, they heard a rustling among the leaves 
and branches not far from them, and ¢autiously 
advancing, espied a seal. ‘They immediately 
set off in pursuit of him. Several times Mr. 
Raynal was on the point of reaching him with 
his club, but, being so much impeded in his 
progress by the difficulties of the way, the seal 
eliided him. In a few minutes more he heard a 
crash, followed by a sound like the fall of a 
heavy body. ‘The seal had broken through the 
bridge of roots and moss, and tumbled into the 
chasm below. Mr. Raynal, being \close behind 
him, came very near falling through too. 

He immediately called to George to ran down 
and station himself at the place where the brook 
issued from the chasm, to prevent the seal from 
escaping into the sea. He himself resolved to 
follow the seal. So, hanging his club to his 
neck by the cord which was attached to the end 
of it, he forced his way through an opening in 

‘the covering of the fissure, and lowered himself 
down by means of the roots and vines hanging 
by the sides of it, until he nearly reached the 
bottom, and then let himself drop to the ground. 
When he had thus reached the bottom he found 
himself in a dark tunel, as it were, for the 
chasm was so densely covered by the vegetation 


.above that the light: was almost entirely ex- 


cluded. 

He groped his way along in the direction 
which the seal had taken, feeling his way by the 
roots and vines hanging from the walls, and 
walking in the ice-cold water of the brook. As 
he advanced, and his eyes became accustomed 
to.the darkness, he could see his way better; 
but before long he arrived at a place where the 
shrubs and-roots from the sides, and the long 
vines and creepers trailing down from above, 
almost closed the passage. He made his way 
through this curtain, and found himself in what 
seemed a dark cavern. ‘There was a small 


. opening in the thickets which closed the passage 


at the lower end, through which he could look 
out toward the sea, Near this opening was the 
seal, motionless. He had come in sight of 
George watching to intercept him at the exit 
from the chasm, and |he stopped, as it seemed, 
to consider what-it was best for him to do. 

As soon as he saw Mr. Raynal and perceived 
that he was thus hemmed in between his two 
tleadly foes, without any way of escape, he seem- 
ed to grow desperate. He began to advance at 
once toward Mr. Raynal, with the usual grunt 
of rage and defiance, ‘There was just light 
enough for Mr. Raynal to observe dimly his mo- 
tions, and he waited for his advance with his club 
raised in the air, ready to strike. His situation 
was very critical, for he knew well that if, through 
the obscurity, in bringing down the. club, he 
should miss his mark, or even fail to give an. 
effectual blow, he would be himself at the mercy 
of the ferocious animal. ‘‘ Now here he is,” said 
Mr. Raynal, in concluding the narrative, ‘‘ within 


* reach. Down comes my club upon his head. 


He drops, stunned. He beats the ground a mo- 
ment with his paddles, and dies.” 

Mr. Raynal rolled the carcass into the brook, 
in order to lighten it in some degree by the float- 
age, and dragged it in this way to the outlet of 
the cavern. ‘There he found George, who aided 
him in forcing it out through an opening, which 
was, however, so narrow that he himself? in fol- 
lowing, was obliged to creep on his hands and 
knees through the water. ‘The seal was then cut 
up into quarters, and each man taking two, they 
conveyed them home. 

They found on their arrival at the cabin that 
the other men had not returned. So they took 
their lantern—one which they had procured with 
the other articles that they had saved from the 
ship—and went in pursuit of them. It will be 
recollected that they had gone to bring home the 
carcass of the lioness which Aleck had killed, and 
had left on the spot in order to carry home the 
young one and procure help. They found their 
two comrades at thie place where the body of the 
lioness lay; but they had been so much delayed 
bythe labor of cutting up the carcass and prepar- 
ing it to be transported, and by other difficulties 
and delays, that it had become too dark for them 
to find their way back over the sharp and ragged 
rocks. So they had come to the conclusion that 
they must spend the night in the open air, and 

- had chosen for their place of refuge the sheltered 
side of a fallen tree. There Mr. Raynal and 
George, by the light of their lantern, found them 
huddled together, shivering with the cold, and 
waiting patiently for the long night to pass away. 

‘They were, of course, overjoyed to see their 
friends coming, and with a lantern too, With 
the aid of its light they thought that they should 
have no difficulty in making their way home, 
even though embarrassed by the heavy burdens 
which they had to bear. So they took severally 
their respective shares of the load, one of them 
bearing the lantern and leading the way, 

That night the interior of the cabin presented 
a festive and joyous spectacle. ‘The abundance 
of food which they had secured relieved the men 
from all immediate anxiety. Harry, who had 
charge of the interior arrangements that week, 
had built a blazing fire, and had set the table 
with unusual care. He had nicely brightened up 
the plates and all the utensils required, and had 


_ &rranged them upon the table in-a very precise 


and symmetrical manner, as though he were pre- 

paring to receive company on a festive occasion. 

Thus, not only was the warmth of the cabin ex- 
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tremely grateful to the men, coming in from the 
night-air, but the whole interior wore so bright 
and cheerful an expression that their hearts were 
cheered and gladdened by the influence of the 
scene itself upon their senses, as well as by the 
joyous thought that they were once more abund- 
antly supplied with food. After relieving them- 
selves of their burdens, and enjoying for. a short 
time the warmth and the cheering influences of 
the fire, they gathered round the table, in the 
centre of which Harry had placed a large piece 
of roast seal, smoking hot; but before they com- 
menced their meal they paused, at Captain Mus- 
grave's suggestéon, to render their united thanks 
to Almighty God for having inte so mer- 
cifully to relieve them in their distress, and to 
bring all their trouble to an issue so full of com- 
fort and joy. 
TO BE OONTINUED. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1869, by HarpeR & BroTuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SEVENTH. 
( Continued. ) 
THE END. 


Tue church clock struck the quarter to eleven. 

Hester Dethridge showed herself at the back 
garden door. Geoffrey crossed the lawn, and 
joined her. The light of the lamp in the passage 
fell on his face. She started back from the sight 
of it. 

‘* What's wrong ?” he asked. 

She shook her head ; and pointed through the 
dining-room door to the brandy-bottle on the 
table. 

‘* I’m as sober as you are, you fool!” he said. 
‘* Whatever else it is, it’s not that.” 

Hester looked at him again. He was right. 
However unsteady his gait might be, his speech 
was not the speech, his eyes were not the eyes, of 
a drunken man. 

‘*Is she in her room for the night ?” 

Hester made the affirmative sign. 

Geoffrey ascended the stairs, swaying from side 
to side. He stopped at the top, and beckoned to 
Hester to joinhim. He went on into his room; 
and, signing to her to follow him, closed the door. 

He looked at the partition wall—without ap- 
proaching it. Hester waited, behind him. 

‘**Ts she asleep ?” he asked. | 

Hester went to the wall; listened at it; and 
made the affirmative reply. 

He sat down. ‘*My head’s queer,” he said. 
** Give me a drink of water.” He drank part of 
the water, and poured the rest over his head. 
Hester. turned toward the door to leave him. He 
instantly stopped her. ‘‘Z can’t unwind the 
strings. J can’t lift up the paper. Do it.” 

She sternly made the sign of refusal : she reso- 
lutely opened the door to leave him. ‘‘ Do you 
want your Confession back?” he asked. She 
closed the door, stolidly submissive in an instant ; 
and crossed to the partition wall. ; 

She lifted the loose strips of paper on either 

side of the wall—pointed through the hollowed 
place—and drew back again to the other end of 
the room. 
_ He rose and walked unsteadily from the chair 
to the foot of his bed. Holding by the wood-work 
of the bed, he waited a little. While he waited, 
he became conscious of a change in the strange 
sensations that possessed him. A feeling as of a 
breath of cold air passed over the right side of 
his head. He became steady again: he could 
calculate his distances: he could put his hands 
through the hollowed place, and draw aside the 
light curtains, hanging from the hook in the ceil- 
ing over the head of her bed. He could look at 
his sleeping wife. 

She was dimly visible, by the light of the can- 
dle placed at the other end of the room. ‘The 
worn and weary look had disappeared from her 
face. All that had been purest and sweetest in 
it, in the by-gone time, seemed to be renewed by 
the deep sleep that held her geutly. She was 
young again in the dim light: she was beautiful 
in her calm repose. Her head lay back on the 
pillow. Her upturned face was in a position 
which placed her completely at the mercy of the 
man under whose eyes she was sleeping—the man 
whoAvas looking at her, with the merciless reso- 
lution in him to take her life. 

After waiting a while, he drew back. ‘‘ She's 
more like a child than a woman to-night,” he 
muttered to himself under his breath. He 

glanced across the room at Hester Dethridge. 
The lighted candle which she had brought up 
stairs with her was burning near the place where 
she stood. ‘‘ Blow it out,” he whispered. She 
never moved. He repeated the direction. There 
she stood, deaf to him. 

What was she doing? She was looking fixed- 
ly into one of the corners of the room. 

He turned his head again toward the hollowed 
place in the wall. He looked at the peaceful face 
on the pillow once more. He deliberatelv re- 
—— res own vindictive sense of the debt tl_at he 
owed her. ‘* But for ” he whispered to 
himself, ** I should woth the race: but for 
you, I should have been friends with my father : 
but for you, I might marry Mrs. Glenarm.” He 
turned back again into the room while the sense 


of it was at its fiercest inhim. He looked round 
and round him. He took up a towel; consider- 
ed fora moment; and threw it down again. 


\. _A new idea struck him. In two steps he was 


ridge’s hand laid on him from behind. 


at the side of his bed. He seized on one of the 
pillows, and looked suddenly at Hester. ‘‘It’s 
not a drunken brute, this time,” he said to her. 
*¢ It’s a woman who will fight for her life. The 
pillow’s the safest of the two.” She never an- 
swered him, and never looked toward him. He 
made once more for the place in the wall; and 

midway between it and his bed—stopped, 

cast a backward glance over his shoulder. 

Hester Dethridge was stirring at last. 

With no third person in the room, she was 
looking, and moving, nevertheless, as if she was 
following a third person along the wall, from the 
corner. Her lips were parted in horror; her 
eyes, opening wider and wider, stared rigid and 
glittering at the empty wall. Step by step, she 
stole nearer and nearer to Geoffrey, still follow- 
ing some visionary ‘Thing, which was stealing 
nearer and nearer, too. He asked himself what 
it meant. Was the terror of the deed that he 
was about to do more than the woman’s brain 
could bear? Would she burst out. screaming, 
and wake his wife ? 

He hurried to the place in the wall—to seize 
the chance, while the chance was his. 

He steadied his strong hold on the pillow. 

He stooped to pass it through the opening. 

He poised it over Anne’s sleeping face. 

At the same moment he felt Hester ro, 

‘he 
touch ran through him, from head to foot, like 
a touch of ice. e drew back with a start, and 
faced her. Her eyes were staring straight over 
his shoulder at something behind him—looking 
as they had looked in the garden at Windygates. 

Before he could speak he felt the flash of her 
eyes in his eyes. For the third time, she had 
seen the Apparition behind him. The homicidal 
frenzy possessed her. She flew at his throat like 
a wild beast. The feeble old woman attacked 
the athlete! 

He dropped the pillow, and lifted his terrible 
right arm to brush her from him, as he might 
have brushed an insect from him. 

Even as he raised the arm a frightful distor- 
tion seized on his face. As if with an invisible 
hand, it dragged down the brow and the eyelid 
on the right; it dragged down the mouth on the 
same side. His arm fell helpless; his whole 
body, on the side under the arm, gave way. He 
dropped on the floor, like a man shot dead. 

Hester Dethridge pounced on his prostrate 
body—knelt on his broad breast—and fastened 
her ten fingers on his throat. 


The shock of the fall woke Anne on the in- 
stant. She started up—looked round—and saw 
a gap in the wall at the head of her bed, and the 
candle-light glimmering in thenext room. Pan- 
ic-stricken ; doubting, for a moment, if she were 
in her right mind, she drew back, waiting—listen- 
ing—looking. She saw nothing but the glimmer- 
ing light in the room; she heard nothing but a 
hoarse gasping, as of some person laboring for 
breath. Thesound ceased. There was an inter- 
val of silence. ‘Then the head of Hester Deth- 
ridge rose slowly into sight through the gap in the 
wall—rose with the glittering light of madness in 


the eyes ; and looked at her. tt 


* 


She flew to the open window, and screamed fo 
help. 

Sir Patrick’s voice answered her, from the road 
in front of the cottage. 

** Wait for me, for God's sake!” she cried. 

She fled from the room, and rushed down the 
stairs. In another moment, she had opened the 
door, and was out in the front garden. 

As she ran to the gate, she heard the voice of 
a strange man on the other side of it. Sir Pat- 
rick called to her encouragingly. ‘‘ The police- 
man is with us,” he said. ‘* He patrols the gar- 
den at night—he has a key.” As he spoke the 
gate was opened from the outside. She saw Sir 
Patrick, Arnold, and the policeman. 
gered toward them as they came in—she was 
just able to say, ‘‘ Up stairs!” before her senses 
failed her. Sir Patrick saved her from falling. 
He placed her on the bench in the garden, and 
waited by her, while Arnold and the policeman 
hurried into the cottage. 

** Where first ?” asked Arnold. 


**'The room the lady called-from,” said the 


policeman. 

They mounted the stairs, and entered Anne’s 
room. ‘The gap in the wall was instantly observed 
by both of them. They looked through it. 

Geoffrey Delamayn’s dead body lay on the 
floor. Hester Dethri 
head, praying. 


Epilogue. 
A MORNING CALL. 
I. | 


THE newspapers have announced the return of 
Lord and Lady Holchester to their residence in 
London, after an absence on the continent of 
more than six months. 

It is the height of the season. All day long, 
within the canonical hours, the goor of Holchester 
House is perpetually opening to receive visitors. 
The vast majority leave their cards, and go away 
again. Certain privileged individuals only, get 
out of their carriages, and enter the house. 

Among these last, arriving at an earlier hour 
than is customary, is a of distinction who 
is positively bent on seeing either the master or 
the mistress of the house, and who will take no 
denial. While this person is ing with the 
chief of the servants, Lord Holchester, passing 
from one room to another, happens to cross the 
inner end of the hall. The person instantly darts 


at him with a cry of ‘‘ Dear Lord Holchester!” 


Julius turns, and sees—Lady Lundie! 

He is fairly caught, and he gives way with his 
best grace. As he opens the door of the nearest 
room for her ladyship, he furtively cousults his 


She stag- - 


dge was kneeling at his_ 


watch, and says in his inmost soul, ‘‘ How am | 
to get rid of her before the others come ?” 

Lady Lundie settles down on a sofa in a whirl- 
wind of silk and lace, and becomes, j 
majestic way, ‘‘ perfectly charming.” She makes 
the most affectionate inquiries about Lady Hol- 
chester, about the Dowager Lady Holchester, 
about Julius himself, Where have they been ? 
what have they seen ? have time and change help- 
ed them to recover the shock of that dreadful 
event, to which Lady Lundie dare not more par- 
ticularly allude? Julius answersresignedly, and 
a little absently. He makes polite inquiries, on 
his side, as to her ladyship’s plans and _ proceed- 
ings—with a mind uneasily conscious of the in- 
exorable lapse of time, and of certain probabili- 
ties which that lapse may bring with it. Lady 
Lundie has very little to say about herself. She . 
is only in town for a few weeks. Her life is a 
life of retirement. ‘** My modest round of duties 
at Windygates, Lord Mabhaner ; occasionally re- 
lieved, when my mind is overworked, by the so- 
ciety of a few earnest friends whose views har- 
monize with my own—my existence passes (not 
quite uselesfly, I hope) in that way. I have no 
news ; I see nothing—except, indeed, yesterday, 
a sight of the saddest kind.” She pauses there, 
Julius observes that he is expected to make in- 
quiries, and makes them accordingly. 

Lady Lundie hesitates; announces that her 
news refers to that painful past event which she 
has already touched on; acknowledges that she 
could not find herself in London without feeling 
an act of duty involved in making inquiries at the 
asylum in which Hester Dethridge is confined for 
life; announces that she has not only made the 
inquiries, but has seen the unhappy woman her- 
self, has spoken to her, has found her unconscious 
of her dreadful position, incapable of the small- 
est exertion of memory, resigned to the exist- 


| ence that she leads, and likely (in the opinion of 


the medical superintendent) to live for some years 
to come. 


priate to the occasion,” in which she excels, when 
the door opens; and Lady Holchester, in sear 
of her missing husband, enters the room. 
? 
VY 


II. 


There is. a new outburst of affectionate in- 
terest on Lady Lundie’s. part—met civilly, but 
not cordially, by Lady Holchester. Julius’s wife 
seems, like Julius, to be uneasily conscious of the 
lapse of time. Like Julius again, she privately 
wonders how long Lady Lundie is going to stay. 


Lady Lundie shows no signs of leaving the __ 


sofa. She has evidently come to Holchester 
House to say something—and she has not said it 
yet. Is she going to say it? Yes. She is go- 
ing to get, by a roundabout way, to the object in 
view. She has another inquiry of the affection- 
ate sort to make. * May she be permitted to re- 
sume the subject of Lord and Lady Holchester’s 
travels? They have been at Rome. Can they 
confirm the shocking intelligence which has reach- 
ed her of the ‘‘ap.stasy ”of Mrs, Glenarm? 

Lady Holchester can confirm it, by personal 
experience. Mrs. Glenarm has renounced thie 
world, and has taken refuge in the bosom of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Lady Holchester has 
seen her in a convent at Rome. She is passing 
through the period of her probation; and she is 
resolved to take the veil. Lady Lundie, as a 
good Protestant, lifts her hands in horror—de. 
clares the topic to be too painful to dwell on—. 
and, by way of varying it, goes straight to the, 
pointatlast. Has Lady Holchester, in the course 
of her continental experience, hdppened to meet 
with, or to hear of—Mrs. Arnold Brinkworth ? 

‘*T have ceased, as you know, to hold any 
communication with my relatives,” Lady Lundie 
explains. ‘‘ The course they took at the time 
of our family trial—the sympathy they felt with 
a Person whom I can not evenenow trust myself 
‘to name more particularly—alienated us from 
each other. I may be grieved, dear Lady Hol. 
chester; but I bear no malice. And I shal] 
always feel a motherly interest in hearing of 
Blanche’s welfare. I have been told that she 
and her husband were traveling, at the time 
when you and Lord Holchester were traveling. 
Did you meet with them ?” | 

Julius and his wife looked at each other. 
Lord Holchester is dumb. Lady Holchester re- 

lies : 

‘*We saw Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Brinkworth 
at Florence, and afterward at Naples, Lady 
Lundie. They returned to England a week 
since, in anticipation of a certain happy event, 
which will possibly increase the members of your 
family circle. They are now in London. In- 
deed, I may tell you that we expect them here 
to lunch to-day.” 

Having es, this plain statement, Lady Hol- 
chester looks at Lady Lundie. (If that doesn't 
hasten her departure, nothing will!) - 

Quite useless! Lady Lundie holds her ground. 
Having heard absolutely nothing of her relatives 
for the last six months, she is burning with curi- 
osity to hear more. ‘There is a name she has 
not mentioned yet. She places a certain con- 
straint upon herself, and mentions it now. 

‘* And Sir Patrick?” says her ladyship, sub- 
siding into a gentle melancholy, suggestive of 
past injuries condoned by Christian forgiveness. 
‘*T only know what report tells me. Did you 
a with Sir Patrick at Florence and Naples, 

so ?” 

Julius and his wife look at each other again. 
The clock in the hall strikes. Julius shudders. 
Lady Holchester’s patience begins to give way. 
There is an awkward . Somebody must 
say something. As before, Lady Holchester re- 


“Sir Patrick went abroad, Lady Lundie, with 
his niece and her husband ; and Sir Patrick has 
come back with them.” 

‘*In good health ?” her ladyship inquires. 

Younger than ever,” Lady LHolchesier 1ejoins. 


Having stated these facts, her enalysbip ~ 
is about to make a few of those ‘‘ remarks 4 


/ 
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Lady Lundie smiles satirically. Lady Hol-_ 
chester notices the smile; decides that mercy 
chown to this woman is mercy misplaced ; and 

announces (to her husband’s horror) that she has 

news to tell of Sir Patrick, which will probably 

take his sister-in-law by surprise. $ 

Lady Lundie waits eagerly to hear what the 
rs 

Pees It is no secret,” Lady Holchester proceeds 

__‘¢ though it is only known, as yet, to a few in- 
timate friends. Sir Patrick has made an import- 

ant change in his life.” 

Lady Lundie’s charming smile suddenly dies out. 
‘‘ Sir Patrick is not only a very clever and a 
very agreeable man,” Lady Holchester resumes, 

a little maliciously ; *‘ he is also, in all his habits 

and ways (as you well know), a man younger 

than his years—who still possesses many of the 
qualities which seldom fail to attract women,” 
Lady Landie starts to her feet. 
‘‘You don’t mean to tell me, Lady Holches- 
ter, that Sir Patrick is married ?” 

Her ladyship drops back on the sofa ; helpless, 
really and truly helpless, under the double blow 
that has fallen on her. She is not only ‘struck 
out of her place as the chief woman of the fam- 
ily, but (still on the right side of forty) she is so- 
cially superannuated, as The Dowager Lady 
Lundie, for the rest of her life! 

‘“‘ At his age!” she exclaims, as soon as she 
can speak, 

‘Pardon me for reminding you,” Lady Hol- 
chester answers, ** that plenty of men marry at 
Sir Patrick’s age. In his case, it is only due to 
him to say that his motive raises him beyond the 
reach of ridicule or reproach. His marriage is a 
good action, in the highest sense of the word. 
It does honor to Aim, as well as to the lady who 
shares his position and his name.” 

‘*A young girl, of course!” is Lady Lundie’s 
next remark. 

‘*No. A woman who has been tried by no 
common suffering, and who has borne her hard 
lot nobly. A woman who deserves the calmer 
and the happier life on which she is entering 
now.” 

‘** May I ask who she is ?” 

Before the question can be answered, a knock 
at the house door announces the arrival of visit- 
ors. . For the third time, Julius and his wife look 
at each other. On this occasion, Julius inter- 
feres, 

‘* My wife has already told you, Lady Lundie, 
that we expect Mr. and Mrs. Brinkworth to 
lunch. Sir Patrick, and the new Lady Lundie, 
accompany them. If I am mistaken in sup- 
posing that it might not be quite agreeable to 
you to meet them, I can “= your pardon. 
If I am right, I will leave Lady Holchester to 
receive our friends, and will do myself the honor 
of taking you into another room.”: | 

He advances to the door of an inner room. 
He offers his arm to Lady Lundie. Her lady- 
ship stands immovable ; determined to see the 
woman who has supplanted her.. In a moment 
more, the -door of entrance from the hall is 
thrown open ; and the servant announces, ‘‘ Sir 
Patrick and Lady Lundie, - Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
nold Brinkworth.” 

Lady Lundie looks at the woman who has tak- 
en her place at the head of the family ; and sees 
—ANNE SILVESTER ! 


THE SEAT OF WAR IN EUROPE. 


By referring to our carefully engraved map on 
page 500, which shows the greater part of France 
and Prussia, our readers will be able to follow 
without difficulty the accounts of the movements 
of the hostile. armies. 

On the left bank of the Rhine the principal 
strategic points are Metz, Thionville, and For- 
bach. The first-named city, lying at the con- 
fluence of the Moselle and the Seille, is one of 
the most strongly fortified places in France. It 
contains a population of about 65,000. Until 
1728 the town was nothihg but a collection of 
narrow streets, dirty and badly built; but since 
that time it has been so thoroughly reconstruct- 
ed that but few souvenirs of its ancient pictur- 
esque squalidity remain, and it is now adorned 
with all the modern improvements of wide, 
well-shaded streets and courts, good wharves, 
well-built and delightful promenades. The 
houses are constructed solidly of stone, are gen- 
erally of a very simple architecture, and have 
rarely four floors. A great number have gar- 
dens attached. Some streets on the right bank 
of the Moselle are very steep, and are impassa- 
ble for carriages. Confined now in narrower 
limits than it was formerly, the city of Metz be- 
holds a part of its monuments, its abbeys, and 
its churches replaced by immense fortifications, 
of such extent that a besieging army of at least 
120,000 men would be required to invest it 
thoroughly. The city has not been taken since 
it was surrounded by a wall. ‘The approaches to 
the town are defended by two forts, six lunettes, 
and one earth-work. ‘The two forts were built 
by the celebrated CormontaiGnNe. That of 
Belle Croix, with the lunette of Cheneau, pre- 
sents a development of galleries of mines of about 
10,000 metres, and crowns on the east the heights 
from which one can leap into the city. The oth- 
er, called Fort Moselle, or the ‘* Double Crown,” 
is situated toward the north. Its works, formed 
of ditches full of water and flanking fortifications, 
make it very difficult of approach. 

Thionville, on the. left bank of the Moselle, 
and nearer the Rhine, is scarcely less important 
than Metz, in a military point of view. — Its 
fortifications are of great extent and strength, 
though the town itself consists of only a few 
streets and courts. Perhaps no town in the 
world has changed masters more often than Thi- 
onville. It belonged to the Saxons in 1443, the 


Lapvistas V., King of Hungary and Boliemia, 


to the imperial house of Hapsburg up to 1599, 
to the Kings of Spain up to 1643, and finally 
passed into the possession of France, of which it 
originally formed a part. In 1814 the town was 
besieged by the Prussians, who were forced to 
retire with heavy loss. 

Forbach, in whose vicinity an unimportant 
engagement is reported to have taken place, is a 
delightfully situated town, in the department of 
Moselle, lying in a pleasant plain at the foot of a 
mountain called Schlossberg. Its streets are 
narrow and winding, and it derives its chief im- 
portance from its industries, and its position as 
oo of the principal inlets from Germany into 


nce. 

Further up, on the left bank of the Rhine, 
lies the important city of Strasbourg, formerly a 
German town, where the French army under 
Marshal M‘Manon is concentrated. At this 
point a bridge of boats crossed the Rhine to 
Kehl, a small village of Baden, a few miles south 
of the important German fortress of Rastadt. 
Immediately on the declaration of war by France 
this bridge was destroyed from the German side. 

Owing to the secrecy which attends the move- 
ments of troops in France it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the position of the forces marshaled for the 
invasion of Prussia. The army of the Moselle, 
it is reported, will be under the command of 
Marshal Bazaine, whose head-quarters will be 
at Metz. The army of the Rhine, under Mar- 
shal M‘Manon, is concentrated aboutStrasbourg, 
where an attempt may be made to cross the 
Rhine for an invasion of South German territory. 
At the time of writing no movement has been 
made on either side; but the period of prepara- 
tion can not last much longer; and perhaps by 
the time these words come under the reader’s 
eye the hostile armies will have met in the first 
great shock of the war. 

On the right bank of the Rhine there are sev- 
eral very strong fortresses under the control of 
Prussia. First, there is the fortress of Rastadt, 
in Baden, considered one of the strongest fortifi- 
cations in Europe. Should the French succeed 
in forcing the passage of the Rhine at Strasbourg, 
Rastadt will be their first point of attack. 

Further down the river lies the ancient city of 
Mainz, or Mayence, very strongly fortified. It 
is a very old and picturesque city ; and, accord- 
ing to legendary records, was founded either by 
certain grandsons of Noaun, shortly after the 
Flood, or by the fugitives from Troy, after the 
destruction of that city by the Greeks. As nei- 
ther legend has special claim to credence, the 
reader may accept either or both. 

The most important fortress, as well as the 
strongest, on the right bank of the Rhine, is that 
of Ehrenbreitstein, commonly called the Gibral- 
tar of Germany. It is situated on and in an im- 
mense rock opposite the city of Coblentz. Vast 
sums of money, and the best efforts of military 
engineering skill, have been for many years ex- 
._pended in making this strong-hold as nearly im- 
pregnable asa fortification can be made. Here 
are kept immense quantities of militarv stores 
and munitions of war, and a vast army could find 
shelter under its protection. Its position on the 
river, and the nature of the surrounding country, 
almost insure its immunity from siege operations. 

The fortifications at Cologne, or Koln, as the 
Germans -write the name of that city, consist 
mainly of earth-works, which may be rendered 
very formidable, on short notice, should a hostile 
movement be made in that direction. 


GOING TO MARKET. 


M. L. Perravtt, the painter of this picture, 
was a pupil of M. Bovevrerravu; and although 
still young, his work closely rivals that of his 
master. M. Prrravuct has not, however, at- 
tempted subjects so ambitious as some of those 
by which M. Boveuerrau is known. His 
themes are generally drawn from humble, and 
frequently child life, as in the picture engraved, 
and a larger composition in the same exhibition, 
entitled ‘‘ ‘The Orphans.” ‘The manner in which 
these simple subjects are treated may, however, 
be instanced as typical of a section of French 
art. ‘Take, for example, the present picture. 
A little paysanne is resting on her way to the 
market, held at a neighboring town, with proba- 
bly all the produce which can be spared from 
home consumption—so small are many of the 
French farmsteads, owing to the law which or- 
dains equal division of the land among the mem- 
bers of each family. A subject more humble 
than this could scarcely be selected or devised. 
Yet it is treated on the life-size scale, with an 
evident aim at largeness of style not unworthy 
of an important historical theme, and it is, at 
the same time, finished with a careful technical 
completeness which we are accustomed to see 


There is, of course, a good and a bad side to 
this peculiar mode of dealing with incidents of 
common life. Good workmanship is always 
acceptable, and here the workmanship is cer- 
tainly of excellent quality. Moreover, it may 
have the wholesome moral effect of enlarging our 
sympathies to see the lowliest pictorial material 
susceptible of being a vehicle for noble, refined 
and finished art. On the other haid; one is apt 
to feel some incongruity between” the subiject- 
matter of the class of painters te whom we. al- 
lude, and the polish. (sometimes tianifestly su- 
perficial and excessive) in which they too gener 
ally indulge. A sense of artificiality and of in- 
sincerity in the artist is very liable to arise; and 
the evil reaches its climax when, as is frequent- 
ly the case, one is reminded more of Academic 
conventionalities than of true histicated 
nature. ‘To be just, however, decidedly the 
better side of the treatment is exemiplified in the 


Duke of Bourgogne in 1514, two years later to 


charming picture given on our first page. 


only in choice works of cabinet dimensions. | 


to the Dukes of Bourgogne from 1467 to 1477, - 


CHINESE ART. 

THE works of art of the Chinese are well 
known for their great beauty of color and form 
in porcelain, and the extraordinary fineness as 


well as originality of design in carvings of wood 
and ivory; while the bronze objects which rep- 


| Tesent the antique art of China are often most — 
remarkable for the skill and faney with which 


the forms of natural objects, plants, and animals 
have been treated in composing the ornament. 
The grotesques, for which they have an especial 
liking, are also far beyond any that European 
artists have ever designed; many of these are 
carved in the jade, which is almost as hard as 
diamond, and can only be worked by great la- 
bor. The roots of trees are also very cleverly 
carved into grotesque figures and animals, dis- 
playing the most ingenious and imaginative fan- 
cy. In painting they are great imitators; and, 
having perfect colors, they succeed in painting 
birds, flowers, fruit, animals, and figures of men 
and women in the brightest and finest colors, 
but without any idea of very correct drawing 
or placing the object in perspective. In this 
respect they are behind the Japanese, who show 
a much more artistic feeling for natural beau- 
ty and picturesque arrangement. The lacquer- 
work is another form of their ornamental art 
which is now familiar to our shops.- One of 
the most wonderful of all their feats in deli- 
cate work is the engraved mirror. The Italian 
artists of the sixteenth century engraved orna- 
mental borders to their metallic mirrors, and on 
the back of the plate they often bestowed the 
greatest labor; but nothing approaches the Chi- 
nese work. These mirrors appear bright, and 
like any ordinary looking-glass; but in certain 
lights the design shines out brilliantly upon the 
polished surface, thus not interfering with the 
use of the mirror for seeing in it. But then 
the curious point is, that, on looking at the back 
of the plate, there we see the design again, so 
precisely that the eye is completely deceived by 
the appearance of transparency thus most clev- 
erly given. ‘The Chinese, however, have not yet 
approached to any real perception of the beauty 
and power of art as the European nations have 
for so many centuries had; in this they are 
among the youngest of nations, although, no 
doubt, they can claim an acquaintance with art 
that reaches as far back as the ancient Egyp- 
tians. They have long had their portrait-paint- 
ers, and they. make some attempt at painting 
subjects, such as assemblies of mandarins and 
people of importance—all very closely imitative 
in the work, but rather stiff, as we see in all 
early works of this nature. The intercourse 
with Europeans will, however, be sure to encour- 
age the natural taste for ornamental objects and 
pictures, and we shall see this last development 
of a people’s civilization arising as the railroad, 
the locomotive, and the electric telegraph make 
their appearance in the Celestial Empire. The 
great leader in this advance of outer barbarism 
into the preserves of Celestial civilization hap- 
pens to be that eminent Celestial, Commissioner 
Lay, who is already contemplating a visit to 
this country, to prepare the way and make the 
acquaintance of our great engineers. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
‘I’m afraid, dear ye while I am gone absence 
will conquer love.” ‘‘Oh, never fear, dear husband ; 
the longer you stay away the better I shall like you.” 


Tux Naro.eon Aims at—Bismarck, 


During the long French war two old ladies in Stra- 
maer were going to the kirk ; the one said to the other, 
“Was it not a wonderful 
thing that the Breetish 
were aye victorious ower 
the French ‘in battle?” 
** Not a bit,” said the oth- 
er old lady; “dinna ye 
ken the Breetish aye say 
their — before ga’in 
into batt e?” The other 
replied, ‘‘But canna the 
French say their prayers 
as weel? The reply 
ss oot, ja bodi 
wha could up 
them ?” 


ng; there 
are sO many sorts.” — 
“Well, Mr. Johnson— 
one, you know, don’t like 
to make a choice in these 
matters—little delicate— 
you understand — but 
really, if you insist a 
it— — you ]— 
why, I should like an en- 
gagement ring dearly,” 
was the innocent reply. 


A beggar went into the 
store of a popular whole- 
sale and re crockery 
dealer and asked for a 
quarter. The dealer look- 
ed at him a moment 
from his commanding 


“*Please, Sir, I don’t think Mr. Dosim takes his 


‘em is’steady; the rest is dimmecrats!” 


503 


- 


sic reg’lar,” said a doctor’s boy to his esaployer. 
so?” Cause vy, he’s getting vell so precious 
ast.” 


The answer lately given in a French court. by a 
prisoner accused of ost cutting his wife to.pieces 
was, with a smile, “‘ Well, Monsieur le Presiden you 
know every one has his little failing.” 


“I say, Jim, they tell me there is a man. down East 
that is so industrious that he works twenty-five hours 
aday.” “ How is that, Cuffy? There are only twen- 
ty-four hours in a day.” “Why, he gets up/an hour 
before daylight, you stupid nigger!” Sid 


“* May I ask the time of day, Sir?” said a stra 
Mr. Buffers. “B means, Sir—by all 
e Buffers. “Well, Sir, what 
me is it?” ‘“*Upon my word I don’t know. 
not watched the time lately.” 

A fellow, having a spite at a sausage-maker, rushed 
into his shop, when crowded with customers, threw a 
lange dead cat upon the counter, and said: “That 

es nineteen! We'll settle when you're ‘not so 
busy !” and made his exit. He was, of course, follow- 
ed by the sausage amateurs, empty handed. 


Lillie —— and her brother called at a house on their 
way to school, one cold morning, to warm themselves. 
Some doubts were expressed as to her b r being 
old enough to attend school. “Oh yes!” said Lillie; 
“he is six; and mother says if he hadn’t been sick he 
would have been as much as seven or eight !” 


A San Francisco school-teacher received the follow- 
ing note from the “ostensible” parent of one of his 
pupils: “‘I hope as to my John ~~ will flog him just 
as Ofin as you kin. Heasa y—is John. tho 
I’ve bin in habit of teachin him miself, it seems to me 
he never will never larn anithing—his spellin.is ottrag- 
— defishent. Wallop him well, ser, and you 
receiv my thanks. 

“P.S. What accounts for John bein sich a echolar 
is that he is my sun by my wife’s fust husband.” 


The following singular advertisement: appears in 
** All dose people what I owes, 
I'll not ax dem for dat; 
But all dose people what owes me, 
Must pay me immediat.” 


A census-taker recently asked a servanit-girl in the 
vicinity of Boston how many regular, steady boarders 
there were in the house. She informed him that there 
were fifteen boarders in all, but “‘not more’n feur of 


A wife asked her husband if druggists kept dye-stuffs 
for sale. He replied: *‘ Most druggists keep little else 
but die stuffs.” 


There is a farmer in Yorkshire who has a mile of 
children. His name is Furlong, and he has four bo 
and four girls. Eight furlongs make one mile, : 


‘* Why, Bill, what’s the matter with you? You look 
down in the mouth.” ‘“ Well, Peter, I dare say, if 
ou’d been through what I-have, you'd look bad too.” 
*What’s the matter?” ‘“‘ Well, you know Sarah Sniv- 
els, don’t you, Peter?” “Yea.” “J rded her last 
night.” “You did! Whatfor?” Well, tell you. 
She said she wouldn’t m me, and I'd discard any 
girl that, would treat me in that manner.” 


stickler 


Judge K——, of North Carolina, is a 
on battered 


for forms. One day a soldier, who had 


considerably in the war, was brought in as a witness. . 


The Judge told him to hold = his right hand, ** Can’t 
do it, Sir,” said the man. “ hy not?” ‘*Gota shot 
in that arm, Sir.” “Then hold up your left.” The 
man said that he had got a shot in that arm too. 


“Then,” said the Judge, sternly, “ you must hold up 
court . 


our leg. No man ever can be sworn, Sir, in 
be law, unless he holds up something.” 


‘‘T understand you make very good cider?” Yaw,” 
said the Dutchman; “‘Hans, my poy, go pring a —_ 
ful.” Hans soon returned with a mu ming full, 


and handed it to the Dutchman, who drained it to the © 


bottom at one draught; then t to his astonished 
visitor, said: ** Dere now, if you dosh not dink dat ish 
goot cider, joost schmell of te mug.” 


A pretty good story is told of an expressman trom 
one of the neighboring towns who was very near- 
sighted. He one day received an order from_a physi- 
cian for a five-ounce Britannia syringe. Tle next 
morning the worthy doctor was considerably aston- 
ished by receiving five pounds of Bologna sausages ! 


A Western editor con- 
soled a man who com- 
plained that justice had 
not been done him by the 
remark that it was “ very 
lucky for him.” i 


GREAT HISTORIC 


CTURE. 
LE SABRE DE MON PERE. 


Louis Nar draws the Sword, The Drawing is all correct enough 
but how about the Effect ? : 


— 
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HARPER'S 


THE LAST OF HIS TRIBE. 
Hs crouches and buries his face on his| knees, 
And hides‘iv the dark of his hair; | 
For he can not look up to the storm-smitten trees, 
Or think #f the loneliness there— | 
Of the los! and the loneliness there. 


2 : 
The wallaroés grope through the tufts of the grass, 


And turn to their covers for fear; 

But he sits in the ashes and lets them pass 
Where the boomerangs sleep with the spear— 
With the nullah, the sling, and spear. 


Uloola, behold him! The thunder that breaks 
On the tops of the rocks with the rain, 

And the wind which drives up with the saltof the lakes, 
Have madé him a hunter again— 
A hunter arid fisher again. 


For his eyes have been ful) witha smouldering thought; 

But he*dréams of the hunts of yore, 

And of foes that he sought, and of fights that he fought 
With those who will battle no more— 
Who will go to the battle no more. —— 


It is well that the water which tumbles and fills 
Goes moaing and mnoaning along, 
For an echo rolls out from the sides of |the hills, 
And he starts at a wonderful song—_ 
At the sounds of a wonderful song. 


- And he sees, through the rents of the scattering fogs, 


The corrobboree warlike and grim, 


- And the lubra who kat by the fire on the logs, 


To watch, like a mourner, for him— 
Like a mother and mourner for him. | 


Will he go ip his sleep from these desolate lands, 
Like a chi f, to the rest of his race, 

With the honéy-voiced woman who beckons, and stands, 
And gleanfg like a dream in his face— 

- Like a magvelous dream in his face? 


BRED IN THE BONE. 
By the Aut! pr of Carlyon’s Year,” ‘‘One of the 
Family,*+* A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Gwen- 
Harvest,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER IIL 
NIGHT-WATCH. 
Ir was angasy thing enough, as Walter Grange 
had said, te make acquaintance with Carew of 


Crompton, @ \d possible even to become his bosom > 


friend at a short notice, for his friendships, all 
made in wifle, at play, or in the hunting-field, 


Bn sony soon cemented ; but then, if the introduction 


Was effected in an unpropitious time or manner, 
it was like enongh to end in affront or downright 
insult. A gulf might be fixed just where you 
wanted a cat seway, and pf this—though he had 
feigned to igquire about it so innocently of the 
honest Yorke was well 
aware. He had, as has been hinted, come down 
to Crompter with the express view of throwing 
himself in tué way of its eccentric master, and 
to do so oppertunely, and he was content to bide 
his time. JPhus, though the autumn had far 
advanced, aid the time had come for men of 
his craft tothasten from the dropping, dripping 
woods, no longer fair, to hive at home their sweet 
memorials of the summer time, Richard remained 
at Crompton, not willingly, indeed, nor even pa- 
tiently, but with that sort of dogged resolve which 
is cena WO even in a restless spirit, by long 
watching. He had stopped:so long that he would 
not now give up his watch; the fortress, indeed, 
showed no |j30re sign of breach than when he 
first sat dowp before it; but still he would not 
raise the siege. This persistency excited no sur- 
prise in his: house companion; Walter Grange 
Was no gossip, nor curious about other men’s af- 
fairs ; it was easy, even for him, to see that his 
tenant had a proud stomach, and he had set down 
his talk about desiring an introduction to Carew 
as merely another phrase for wishing for a good 
chancé of disposing of his wares to best advant- 
age in that market to which so many of such 
various callings thronged. He did not think, 
as he had honestly confessed, that there was 
much chance of the Squire becoming a patron 
of the fine ats, but he wished the young fellow 
luck, and was glad, for more than one :reason, 
that he staid’on. 

It was at-east three’ months after his young 
lodger’s arrival that Walter burst into his sit- 
ting-room one afternoon, without his usual knock 


at the door, with the great news that he had 


just had word, by a safe hand, that a gang of 
poachers would be in the Home Park that very 
night, and that all the staff of keepers would be 
out in waiting for them. 

**You know,” said he, quite indignant that 
the young man did not show his’ enthusiasm, 
** you told me I was tobe sure and let you know, 
Mr. Yorke; but, of course, you needn’t make one 
of us unless you like.” ‘ 

“Oh yes, I'll come,” laughed the young fel- 
low—‘‘ that is, provided it is fine. I ean’t fight 
in the rain, even for the game laws.” — 


‘It IL be a lovely night, Sir, with just enough 


of moonlight to know friends from foes,” went on 
the keeper, rubbing his hands, and unconsciously 
inoistening them in his excitement. knew 
you'd come. | said to’myself: ‘Mr. Yorke ’ll 
never turn tail;’ and we shall be really glad of 
your help, for the fact is we are short-handed. 
Napes is down with the rheumatics, and two of 
our men aré away from home, and there ain’t 
time to send to the out-heaters. So we shall be 
only nine—including yourself—in all. Let’s 
see,’ continued the old man, counting on his fin- 
ese : ‘there Il be Bill Nokes, and Robert Sloane, 
and—” 

“Spare me the roll-call, Grange,” interrupted 
the painter; “‘and tell me where I am to be, 
and when, and I'll be there.” 

‘“ Very good, Sir,” said the keeper, musing. 
“Pll put yor at the Squire’s oak—the one as 
you drawed so nicely—that ‘ll be at the Decoy 
down yonder,and close to home. You have 
only to use Fhis whistle, and you'll get hel; 


| 


enough if you chance to be set upon; there will 


be a fight, no doubt. ‘They must be a daring lot 

to poach the near park, within sound of the 

house: they ain’t a done that these ten year ; 

for the last time they brought Squire and his 

bull-dogs out, which was a lesson to one or two 

of em. However, he’s for town, they say, to- 
ay.” 

af All right, Grange; we must do without 
him, then,” returned the young man, cheerfully. 

‘¢ What time am I to be on guard ?” 

‘You should be there at ten at latest, Sir. 
There'll be plenty of us within whistle-call, you 
understand. But nobody will come aneist you 
as has any business there; so whoever you see 
you must go in at.” 

Yorke nodded, smiling, and doubling his white 
fists, hit out scientitically with his right. 

‘¢ You're one after the Squire’s own heart,” 
exclaimed the keeper, admiringly; ‘‘and I do 
wish you could foregather with him. What a 
reach of arm you've got, and what a play of 
muscle! The fist isthe weapon for a poacher— 
that is, I mean agin him—if you only know how 
to use it. I can depend on the Decoy being 
guarded by ten, Sir, can 1? for I must be off to 
the head-keeper’s with the rest.” 

‘Yes, you can.” 

‘Then, good-by, Sir, for the present.” 

‘¢ Now what a poor fool is’that!” soliloquized 
the young painter, contemptuously, as the door 
closed upon his late: companion. ‘‘To think 
that I should risk my life against a poacher’s on 
even terms! Of course, if they suffice, I shall 
only treat him to my knuckles ; but if not—if he 
be a giant, or there be more than one of them— 
then here is a better ally than mere bone and 
sinew.” Yorke took out of a drawer a life-pre- 
server, made of lead and whalebone, struck with 
it once, to test its weight and elasticity, then 
slipped it inte his shooting-jacket pocket. ‘‘ That 
will enlarge their organs of locality,” said he, 
grimly; ‘‘ they will not forget the Decoy Pond in 
a hurry whose heads knock against this.”’ 

He made a better supper than was usual with 
him that night ; filled his pocket-flask with bran- 
dy, and his pouch with tobacco; and then mak- 
ing sure that the whistle Grange had given him, 
and which he had hung round his neck, was within 
easy reach of his fingers, sallied out, well wrapped 
up as to his throat, and with his hands in his 
pockets. If Richard Yorke was doomed not to 
have life made easy for him, he made it as easy 
as he could. He never omitted a precaution, 
unless it gave him trouble to take it out of pro- 
portion to the advantage it conferred; he was 
never imprudent, unless the passion of the mo- 
ment was too strong for him; but sometimes, 
unfortunately, his mere whims were in their in- 
tensity passions, and his passions, while they 
lasted, fits of madness. He was a landscape- 
painter, partly because he had some taste that 
way, but chiefly because he hated regular work 
of any sort. He had no real love for his art, 
and not the least touch ‘of poetic feeling. Hé 
knew an oak from a beech-tree, and the sort of 
touch that should be used in delineating the foli- 
age of each; a yellow primrose was to him a 
yellow primrose, and he could mix the colors 
deftly enough which made up its hue. His ed- 
ucation had been by no means neglected, but it 
had been of a strange sort; every thing he had 
learned was, as it were, for immediate use, and 
of a superficial but attractive character. Thé 
advocates of a classical curriculum would have 
shaken their heads at what Richard Yorke did 
know, almost as severely as at his lack of knowl- 
edge. He had read a good deal of all kinds of 
literature, including much garbage; he could 
play a little on the piano, and speak French with 
an excellent accent. Ina word, he had learned ev- 
ery thing that had pleased him, as well as a little 
Latin and some mathematics, which had not. He 
knew English history far better than most young 
Englishmen ; but the sight of tomb or ruin had 
never made his heart pulse faster with an evoked 
idea by a single beat. Historical associations 
had no charm for him. This mighty po, for 
— under the shadow of which*he now 
stags sentry, and which he had transferred so 
deftly to his port-folio, has no longer any inter- 
est forhim. He has ‘‘ done it,” and its use and 
pleasure are therefore departed in his eyes. He 
knows quite well that though it is called the 
Squire’s, in token, probably, of some wholesale 
slaughter of wild-ducks effected by Carew from 
its convenient cover, that this tree is hundreds 
of years old —the oldest in all the chase. He 
has read the ‘‘ Talking Oak,” for indeed he can 
quote ‘Tennyson by the yard, and in dulcet yoice ; 
and it would have been natural enough, one 
would think, in such a time and place, that some 
thoughts of what this venerable monarch of the 
forest must have witnessed would perforce come 
into his mind. The same moonlight that now 
shines down between its knotted naked branches 
must have doubtless lit on many a pair of lovers, 
for it was ever a favorite place for tryst in by- 
gone years. ‘The young monk, perhaps, may 
here (when Crompton was an abbey) have given 
double absolution, to himself and to the girl who 
confessed to him her love. Roundhead maiden 
and Cavalier gallant must many a time have 
forgotten their political differences beneath this 
oak, as yet a tree not sacred to royalty; nay, 
perhaps even those of York and Lancaster may 
here have been compounded for, in one red rose 
of a blush. Bluff Harry had haply hunted be- 
neath its once wide-spreading arms, and certain- 
ly the martyr king had done so, with a score of 
generations of men of all sorts, dead and gone, 
God alone knows whither. Though no more 
the bugle sounded, nor the twanging bow was 
heard, there was surely an echo of their far- 
away music in the young painter’s ear! No, 
there was none. 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter, 
was a line Richard Yorke had read, but 
certainly had not understood. He | se the 


bare branch creak and sway above his head as 
the wind slowly took it; be heard the night-jar 
croak, as it flew by on silent wing; and now 
and then he heard, or thought he heard, the 
sound of the voices of his fellow-watchers a great 
way off, which was his only touch of fancy. 
They were all silent, and in close hiding. ae 

It is not to be supposed, however, that his mind 
was fixed upon the matter in which he was en- 
gaged, so that other subjects were thereby ex- 
cluded from it. The repression of night-poach- 
ing was not a matter that interested him either 


in principle or practice. He would just as soon 


that the keeper had not reminded him of his of- 
fer to share his watch—the whim that had once 
seized him to do so had died away; but having 


once promised his company, he was not one to 


break his word. So here he was. 

The young man’s thoughts were busy, ‘then, 
neither with the past nor the present, but with 
the future—that is, his own future. The path 
of life did not lie straight before Richard Yorke, 
as it does before most men of his age, and in fact 
it came, so to speak, abruptly to a termination 
exactly where he stood. : 

In such a case, the choice of the wayfarer be- 
comes boundless, and is only limited by the ho- 
rizon and circumstances. As matters were, he 
had scarcely enough to live on—not nearly 
enough to do so as his tastes and habits suggest- 
ed; and yet, by one bold stroke, with luck to 
back it, he might, not ‘‘one day” (that would 
have had small charm for him), but at once, and 
for his life-long, be rich and prosperous. He 
could not be said to have expectations, but his 
position -was not without certain contingencies, 
the extreme brilliancy of which might almost 
atone for their vagueness. It was from a dream 
of future greatness, or what seemed to him as 
such, wherein he saw himself wealthy and pow- 
erful, surrounded with luxury and with the min- 
isters of every pleasure, that he was suddenly 
and sharply awakened by a trifling incident—the 
snapping of a dead twig in the copse hard by. 
Invgn instant the glittering gossamer of thought 
was swept aside, and the young fellow was all 
ear and eye. The wind had dropped for some 
time, and, the silence was intense; that solemn 
hush seemed to pervade the forest which some 
poet has attributed to the cessation of spiritual 
life, as though the haunters of the glade were 
waiting for the resumption of their occupations 
until the interloping mortal should pass by. 
Nothing stirred, or, if so, it was motion without 
sound, as when the full-feathered ow] slid softly 
through the midnight air_above him. Not a 
dead leaf fell; and where the leaves had fallen 
there they lay. How was it, then, that a twig 
broke? ‘The deer were couched; the pheasants 
sat at roost, their heads beneath that splendid 
coverlet, their wing; and though there were 
creeping things which even midnight did not 
woo to rest in that vast wilderness, Yorke had 
imbibed enough of forest lore to know that the 
noise which he had heard was produced by nore 
of these. A rat in the water-rushes, or a stoat 
pushing through the undergrowth, would have 
announced itself in a different fashion. Again 


the sound was heard, and this time it was no. 


longer the crackling of a twig, but the breaking 
of a branch; then cautious footsteps fell upon 
the frosty leaves, and, with a light leap on the 
bank that fringed the copse, the poacher stood 
in the open. | 

That such he was, Yorke had no doubt what- 
ever; the moonlight streamed full upon him, and 
showed him to be none of the Crompton keepers, 
unless, indeed, he was disguised. For an in- 
stant, it passed across his mind that this might 
be Walter Grange himself — he was about the 
same height and build—come to play a trick upon 
him to test his courage, for the man’s face was 
blackened like a burglar’s ; but this idea was dis- 
missed as soon as entertained. ‘The keeper, he 
reflected, thought far too seriously of the night's 
doings to make jest of them, and besides, he 
could never have sprung upon the bank as yon- 
der fellow did, his limbs, thongh sturdy, being 
stiff with age and occasional rheumatism. The 
intruder seemed quite alone, and it was probable, 
while his confederates paid attention to the pheas- 
ants in the Home Park, that he was bent upon 
making a private raid upon the sleeping water- 
fowl. He had no gun, however, nor, as far as 
Yorke could make out, any other weapon; and 
as soon as he had got near enough to the pond 
to admit of it the watcher sprang out from be- 
neath the shadow of the oak, and pjaced himself 
between the stranger and the copse from which 


he had emerged. Yorke was the taller by full 


six inches, and believing himself to be more than 
a match for his antagonist, had not so much as 
laid finger on his concealed weapon; but if he 
had now any thought of doing so, it was too late ; 
for, with a cry of eager rage, the man turned at 
once, and sprang at him like a tiger. It needed 
ajl his skill and coolness to parry the fierce blows 


Which fell upon him like hail, and which he had 


scarcely time to return. Yorke was an adept at 
boxing, and in the chance encounters into which 
a somewhat dissipated and reckless youth had 
led him, he had been an easy victor; but it now 
took all he knew to ‘‘keep himself.” An in- 
stant’s carelessness, or the absence of a hand in 


search of that which he would now have gladly | 
seized, and his guard would have been broken | 
through, and himself placed at his foe’s merey. © 
Nothing but his long reach preserved him ftom > 


those sledge-hammer blows, which seemed as 
though each must break the arm they fell upon. 
As for using his whistle, the opportunity, of 
course, was not afforded him ; and, moreover, he 
had no breath to spare for such a purpose. 
Breath, however, was also a desideratum with 
the poacher, and the more so inasmuch as he ac- 
companied every blow—as Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert was wont to hammer home his mace-strokes 
with Ha! Beauseant, Beauseant !”—with some 
amazing oath. It is recorded of an American 


gentleman, much given to Tlasphemy, that lc 
could entertain ‘‘ an intelligent companion’”’ for 
half a day with the mere force and ingenuity of 
his expletives; and this. singular talent seemed 
to be shared by Richard Yorke’s antagonist. 
That one of the most accomplished roughs of the ~ 
Midlands had fallen to the young painter’s Jot 
in that night’s mé/ée, he could not for a moment 
doubt; but this reflection did not go far to soothie 
him. He did not care for fighting for its own — 
sake, while his pride revolted against thus being 
kept at bay by a brutal clown. If he could but 
get the chance, he made up his mind to end this 
matter. once for all, and at last the opportunity 
seemed to be afforded. The poacher suddenly 
stepped back to the very margin of the pond, a 
long oval piece of water, and not very deep, and 
quick as thought, Yorke drew his deadly weapon. 
But at the same moment there was a sound of 
racing feet, and down the drive there came two 
men at headlong speed. Yorke did not doubt 
that they were poachers; but his blood was u)), 
and he was armed—he fe]t like an iron-clad 
against whom three wooden ships were about to_ 

it themselves. ‘‘ Where I hit now I make a 
hole,” he muttered, savagely, and stood firm; 
nor did he even put his lips to the whistle that 
hung round his neck. 

But as the men came nearer, in the foremost 
he recognized Walter Grange, and at the same 
moment saw his late antagonist plange wildly 
into the ice-cold pond, and begin to wade and 
swim across it. 

‘*Cuss him! I durst not do it,” gasped Wal- 
ter, just too late, and mindful, even in his pas- 
sionate disappointment, of rheumatic finins. 
‘¢ Dash after him, Bob, while Mr. Yorke and I 
run round,” 

But Bob had had the rhenmatism too, or had 
seen the unpleasant effects of it in others, and 
shook his shaggy head. 

A mocking laugh berst from the poacher, al- 
ready nearing the opposite bank. 

“Dang him! If I'd got a gun, Id shoot him. 
Run, man!” cried Walter, excitedly — “run, 
man,run! He can never get along in his wet 
clothes.” And off the two men started in hot 
pursuit. 

Yorke watched them toiling round the pond, 
while the poacher landed, shook himself like any 
water-dog, and leisurely trotted off. 

**It was lucky for him,” murmured he, as he 
replaced his weapon in his pocket, ‘‘that the 
help came on my side;” then lit his pipe, and 
leisurely walked home. 

Three hours later returned the keeper (for 
whose arrival he had been sifting up), with 
twinkling eye and a look of triumph. 


“Well, you caught the beggar, did you, 
Grange ?” | 
‘“*Oh yes, we caught him fast enongh,” re- 


sponded the other, grinning; ‘‘ we caught the 
whole lot of them. And who d’ye think they 
were? Why, it was the whole party from thy 
house, as had come out to play at poachers! 
Who ever heard of such a game? ‘ Some on ’em 

t it hot, I reckon, in the new spinney yonder. 

ut that was no matter. We've all had our 

skins full of ram punch, and a sov. apiece, be- 
cause Squire says we proved ourselves good watch- 
dogs. And here,” continued the old man, exult. 
ingly, ‘‘ area couple of sovs. for yourself. ‘Give 
them to that tall young fellow,’ says Squire, ‘ as 
you posted by the Decoy Pond, for he knows 
how to use his fists.’ hy, that ‘ere chap as 
you had the tussle with was Carew hisself!” 

A deadly paleness overspread the young man’s 
cheeks. 

** Was that Carew ?” he said. 

**Yes, indeed, it was; though none of us 
know’d it. You needn’t look so skeared. He 
ain’t annoyed with you; he’s pleased, bless ‘ee, 
and here’s the proof of it.” 

‘You may keep the guineas, Grange,” said 
Yorke, gravely ; ‘‘only keep my secret too. If 
he thinks I was a night-watcher, let him continue 
in that belief.” 2 3 

‘* Why, it’s the best introduction to Carew as 
you could have!” insisted the astonished keeper. 
**You have only to go up to the great house to-. 
morrow, and say: ‘Here’s the man as proved 
your match last night,’ and—” 

** You must allow me to be the best judge of 
my own affairs,” interrupted the young fellow, 
haughtily ; ‘‘so- you will be so good as to say 
nothing more about the matter.” 

** Just wd ig please, Sir; and I am sure you 
are very kind,” answered the keeper, slipping the 
coins into his pocket. ‘‘ Squire hisself c not 
be more liberal, that’s certain. You are tired, I 
see; and I wish you good-night, Sir, or rather 

-morning.” 

** Good-night, Grange.” 

‘* Now, that’s what I call pride,” said Walter, 
grimly, as he closed the door upon his lodger ; 
‘*and I am sure L hope, for his sake, it may nev- 
er have a fall.” 

When Richard Yorke was thus left to himself 
he did a curious thing; he took out the life-pre- 
server from its e, and having made up 
the fire, placed it in the centre of the burning 
mass, so that in the morning there was nothing 
left of it save a dull lump of lead. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ACROSS THE THRESHOLD. 


A DAY or two passed by, atid nothing more 
was heard of Carew’s with 
watcher; some other mad frolic had doubtless 
entered into the Sqnire’s head aiid driven that 
one out. The hot punch imbibed after his swim 
in the Decoy Pond seemed to lisve averted ::!! 
evil consequences, or perhaps he Was case-hai:! 

ened to such things. It was not uficommon wit!) 
him to spend whole winter nights on a neighbor- 
ing ‘‘ broad,” in pursnit of the mere-fowl that 
haunted it, in water or ice orswamp. He treat- 
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ed his body as an enemy, and strove to subdue 
;, though not for the good reasons of the Apos- 
tle—by every sort of harshness and imprudence ; 
or rather he behaved toward it as a wayward 
father toward his child—at one time with cruel 
severity, at another with the utmost luxury and 
indulgence. No rich man, probably, ever gave 
his heir so-many chances of inheritance, or ex- 
cited in him so many false hopes, as did the 
Squire of Crompton, who had no heir. 

‘The hunting season had begun with him after 
its usual fashion; he seldom troubled himself to 
find a fox, but turned one out of a bag to insure 
sport, or ran a drag over the most difficult and 
dangerous country that could be selected. 

Yorke had almost made up his mind to take 
the keeper’s advice, and distinguish himself by 
putting his neck to the same risks as Carew, on 
hofseback, in order to recommend himself to lis 
notice, when an event occurred by which he at- 
tained his end in another way. 

‘Tired of the park, wherein he had dwelled so 
long, and which every day the approach of winter 
made more bare and desolate, he had taken a 
solitary walk along the highway which led to 
the market-town. He was returning, and had 
reached the top of the long hill where the park 
fence began, and a high solid gate—so that no 
dogs could enter—gave access to that wild do- 
main, when a confused murmur in the keen blue 
air caused him to look back. For a mile or 
more the road was straight, and the leafless trees 
and hedges left the prospect open to him in all 
directions; at the extremity of the road was 
some huge moving object, which, advancing at 
great speed, disclosed the Squire’s mail phaeton, 
drawn by four antlered stags, and followed at 
some distance by three or four mounted grvoms, 
apparently unable to keep up with him. Carew 
himself was standing up like some charioteer of 
old, and, although he already outstripped the 
very wind, was laying about him frantically with 
his whip, as up the hill the frightened creatures 
tore as if the ground were level. ‘The reason of 
this headlong speed was at the same time made 
evident by the appearance of a pack of hounds, 
which, followed by a numerous field in scarlet, 
was coming across the grass-land in full cry. 
The spectacle, though weird and strange, was by 
no means without a certain grandeur—like some 
barbarous pageant. Yorke understood the situ- 
ation ata glance. He had heard the keeper say 
that, not content with his wild progresses through 
the park, the Squire had sworn to drive his stags 
one day into the market-town, and this he had 
doubtless actually accomplished ; but, on his re- 
turn, he had had the misfortune to be caught 
sight of by one of his own packs of hounds, which 
were now in full pursuit of him, like another Ac- 
txon. The terrified stags, with that deep-mouthed 
menace of their natural enemies ringing in their 
ears, at once threw off all control, and had left 
their grooms behind them in half a dozen bounds. 
If only the harness held, they would be at the 
lodge gate in a very few minutes; but, on the 
other hand, the hounds were nearer to that point, 
which they were approaching diagonally. They 
were running, of course, by sight, like grey- 
hounds, and with greyhounds’ speed. Above 
their eager mellow notes, and the mad shouting 
of the excited sportsmen, and the ceaseless wind- 
ing of the disregarded horn, above the thunder 
of his own wheels, and of the hoofs of his strange 
steeds upon the wintry road, rang out Carew’s 
hoarse tones: ‘*The gate, the gate!” If only 
that wooden wall could be interposed between 
his stags and their pursuers, all might yet be 
well. But, though the lodge-keeper had been 
drawn by the tumult to his door, he stood there 
like one amazed and fascinated by the spectacle 
before him, and paralyzed with the catastrophe 
that seemed impending. 

**Gate, gate, you gaping idiot!” roared the 
Squire, with a frightful curse; but the poor 
shaking wretch had not the power to stir; it 
was Yorke himself who dashed at the latch, and 
threw the long gate wide to let the madman 
pass, and then slammed it back upon the very 
jaws of the hounds. They rushed against the 
solid wood like a living battering-ram, and howl- 
ed with bafiled rage; and some leaped up and 
got their fore-paws over it, and would have got 
in yet, but that Richard beat them back with his 
bare hands. 

In the mean time Carew and his stags swept 
up the park like a whirlwind, and presently, 
coming to a coppice, the -frightened creatures 
dashed into it, doubtless fur covert, where wheel 
and rein and antler, tangling with trunk and 
branch, soon brought them to a full stop. 

** Good lad!” exclaimed Carew, as Yorke hur- 
ried up to help him; ‘‘ you are a good plucked 
one, you are; you shall keep the lodge, if you 
will, instead of that lily-livered scoundrel who 
was too frightened to move. Oh, Lask pardon; 
you are a gentleman, are you?” 

‘Sir, I hope so,” answered the young man, 
stiffly, his anger only half subdued by the ne- 
cessity for conciliation. 

‘*'Then, come up to the house and dine, who- 
_ ever you are; I'll lend you a red coat. Curse 
those grooms! what keeps them? One can’t sit 
-upon a stag’s head to quiet him as though he 
were a horse.” (Two of the stags were down, 
and butting at one another with their horns. ) 
. *¢ What a pace we came up White Hill! I tried 
- to time them, but I could not get my watch out. 
- You moved yourself like a flash of lightning, else 
I thought we must have pinned you against the 
_gate. It was well done, my lad, well done; 
_ and your debtor.” 

The Squire held out his hand, for the first 
time, for Yorke to shake. 

‘* Why, what’s this ?” said he, peering into the 
other’s eyes. ‘‘ I have seen your face before, my 
friend.” 

‘‘ Yes, Sir; a week or two ago I plaved the 
part of night-watcher in your preserves— it was 
a thad prank; but”—and here the young fellow 


penknife. 


smiled roguishly—‘‘ it was better than poaching, 
you must adit.” 

‘“What!” cried the Squire, delighted, ‘‘ are 
you the fellow*that ha@i that bout with me in the 
Decoy sPond? Why, I thought you were one 
of my own men, and sent you something; but, 
of course, my scoundrels drank it. I'm glad to 
see you, Sir, by daylight. It was the uncertain 
moonshine that hampered me, else, by Jove, I’d 
have given you ‘one, two!’ We must have it 
out another day, for a drawn battle is just the 
thing I hate. What’s your name, young gen- 
tleman, and where do you live ?” 

**T live close by, Sir; I am in lodgings for 
the present.” 

** Ay, ay, for the hunting, I suppose,” said the 
impetuous Squire. ‘* Hark to those devils of 
dogs; they are howling yet; they would have 
had my stags by this time but for you. Well, 
well; send for your portmanteau, and take up. 
your quarters at Crompton ;, you shall have a 
hearty welcome ;“only don’t be late for dinner— 
seven, Sir, sharp. Here are my knavish grooms 
at last.” 

And, under cover of the fire of imprecations 
which the Squire poured upon his approaching 
retainers, the young landscape-painter withdrew. 
He had obtained his end at last, and he wished 
to retire before Carew should put that question 
to him for a second time—what is your name ? 
—which, at such a moment, it would, for certain 
reasons, have been embarrassing to answer. 

He betook himself at once to the keeper's 


| lodge, and packing up his wardrobe, which, 


though of modest dimensions, comprised all that 
was requisite for a gentleman's costume, dis- 
patched it to the great house. He followed it 
himself shortly afterward, only waiting to dash 
off a-note by the afternoon’s post for town. It 
was literally a ‘‘ hurried line,” and would have 
better suited these later telegraphic days, when 
thoughts, though wire-drawn, are compressed, 
and brevity is the soul of cheapness, as of wit. 
‘* IT have got my foot in, and however it may be 
pinched, will keep the door open. Direct to me 
at Crompton.” 

It was not a nice trait in the young man, if it 
was a characteristic one, that he did not take 
the trouble even to leave so much word as that 
for the old keeper, who was engaged in his out- 
door duties, but simply inclosed the few shillings 
in which he was indebted to him inside an en- 
velope, addressed to Walter Grange. ‘The old 
man liked him, as he well knew, and would have 
prized a few words of farewell; but Yorke was 
in a hurry to change his quarters for the better ; 
he had climbed from low to high, and gave no 
further thought to the ladder which had so far 
served him. But yet he had some prudence too. 
Though he had dwelled so long in the Carew do- 
mains, so careful had he been not to intrude his 
presence inopportunely on its master, that he had 
never so much as seen, except at a distance, the 
mansion to which he was now an invited guest. 


near it, with tower and turret standing up against 
the gloomy November sky, and all its broad- 
winged front alive with light! How good it 
would be to call so fine a place his home! 
How excellent to be made heir to the childless’ 
man who ruled it, and who could leave it to 
whomsoever his whim might choose ! 

It was unusual for a guest to approach Crémp- 
ton for the first time on foot. The Squire’s 
jovial friends used for the most part strange con- 
veyances, such as tandems and randems, and the 
great flower-beds in the iawn in front gave sign 
that some such equipage had been lately driven 
up not altogether with dexterity. It is diffiguk 
at.all times to drive *‘ unicorn,” and more so if 
the horses are not used to that method of pro- 
gression, and still more so if the charioteer is 
somewhat inebriated; and all these conditions 
had been fulfilled a few minutes previously in 
the case of Mr. Frederick Chandos, a young gen- 
tleman of twenty-one years of age, but of varied 
experience, who had just arrived that day on his 
first visit. But when Yorke appeared at the 
front door, there was no less attention paid to 
him than if he had driven up with four-in-hand. 
Obsequious footmen assisted him to take off his 
wrappers in the great hall, whose vastness dwarfed 
the billiard-table in its centre to bagatelle propor- 
tions. A profusion of wax-lights—and no others 
were permitted at Crompton, save in the servants’ 
oftices—showed eight shining pillars of rare mar- 
ble, and a grand staircase broad enough for a 
coach-and-four, and up which, indeed, Carew had 
ridden’ horses for a wager; while all the walls 
were hung with huge-figured tapestry—‘* The 
Tent of Darius” and ‘‘ The Entry of Alexander 
into Babylon,” both miracles of patient art. The 
grandeur of the stately place was marred, how- 
ever, by signs of revel and rough usage. ‘The 
Persian monarch, spared by his Grecian con- 
queror, had been deprived, by some more modern 
barbarian, of his eyes ; while the face of his royal 
consort had been cut out of the threaded picture, 
to judge by the ragged eyd of the canvas, by a 
The very pillars were notched in 
places, as though some mad revelers had striven 
to climb to the pictured ceiling, from which gods 
and men looked down upon them with amaze ; 
the thick-piled carpet of the stairs was cut and 
torn, doubtless by horses’ hoofs; and here and 
there a gap in the gilt balusters showed where 
they had been tornfaway in brutal frolic. A 
groom of the chambers preceded the new guest 
up stairs, and introduced him to a bachelor’s 
apartment, small, but well furnished in the mod- 
ern style, whither his portmanteau had been: al- 
ready taken. ‘‘ Squire has given orders, Sir,” 
said he, respectfully, ‘‘ that he should be informed 
as soon as vou arrived. What name shall I say, 
Sir? But here he is himself.” 

As the groom withdrew, Carew made his ap- 
pearance at the open door. He was smoking a 
igar, although it was within an hour of dinner- 
time; and at his heels slouclied « huge bull-dog, 
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who immediately began to growl and sniff at the 
new guest. ‘‘Quiet, you brute!” exclaimed the 
Squire, with his customary garnish of strong ex- 
pletive. ‘* Welcome to Crompton, Mr.— for- 
get your name; or rather you forgot, I think, to 
favor me with it.” 3 

-** My name is Richard Yorke, Sir.” 

‘* Yorke, Yorke—that sounds easterly. You 
are of the Cambridgeshire stock, I reckon, are 
you not?” — 

** No, Sir,” returned the other, with a slight 
tremor in his voice, which he could not control ; 
**I come from nearer home. Your wife’s first 
husband was called Yorke, if you remember, and 
I bear his name, although I am her lawful son, 


by Sir.” 
HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


It is very hot weather to think any thing special 
about the sun—that great source of all this discomfort. 
Ice would be a far pleasanter topic, were it not that 
the ice dealers have raised their prices so fearfully that 
one can scarcely afford to buy a piece big enough to 
think about. So we get vexed while our ice melts 
away, which makes our blood hotter than it would be- 
come by a cool consideration of the sun. In truth 
many scientific men are now studying our great solar 
luminary with intense interest; and since the total 
eclipse of August, 1869, our knowledge respecting its 
constitution has been steadily progressing. One won- 
derful discovery has been made after an 
the end is not yet.- The spectroscope, new fo 
which have been recently invented, give to. 
men remarkable facilities for observatio 
mers nowadays watch with breathless i 
of solar tornadoes, and 


est the swift 
the results for 
ve in a wonderful 


It is almost time for the yearly plague of mosquitoes. 
This is said to be a good dose to give them: Take a 
piece of gum-camphor about one-third the size of an 
egg, and evaporate it by placing it in a tin vessei, and 
holding it over a lamp or candle, taking care that it 
does not ignite. The smoke will soon fil the room 
and expel the mosquitoes. 


In 1854 Mr. Charles Dickens was offered one hundred 
pounds to give two readings on behalf of a large work- 
ing-men’s educational institute in Bradford, Yorkshire. 
The following note was received, from Mr. Dickens’s 
secretary a few weeks afterward in reply: 

‘Mr. Charles Dickens begs to say that he has not yet 
been able to reconcile it to his feelings to do what you 
require for money; but that, if you like to wait until 
next Christmas time, he will be very glad to do it for 
nothing.” 

Accordingly, to the great satisfaction of the commit- 
tee who had the matter in hand, Mr Dickens read his 
** Christmas Carol,” on the 28th of December, 1854, in 
St. George’s Hall, Bradford, to 2 crowded audience. 
He utterly refused to take any thing even for his own 
traveling expenses, and the institute realized a hand- 
some sum. 


An exchange recommends sprigs of arbor yite, ot 
box, wormwood, southernwood, and sage to be laid mn 


pests—black ants. 


A lady who has long been a resident of San Fran- 
cisco gives a curious .nstance of the imitative powers 
of the Chinese. Desiring to have her parlor papered, 
and not being able to procure the services of a paper- 
hanger, she introduced her Chinaman into the room 
adjoining, and, pointing to the wail, inquired if he 
could paper the parlor ,ike ‘t. He signified that he 
could. Procuring handsome paper, and making the 
paste, she saw him, with a countryman to assist, begin 
the job, then went out to spend the day, Returning 
in the evening he informed her it was finished, and ied 
the way for her inspection. The wails were papered, 
but it so happened that the room she showed him was 
an extension, one story high. and the roof !eaked. 
The rain, penetrating, had ‘run down the walls in 
streaks, taking all the hue from the paper with it, 
leaving unsightly stains of discoloration and mould. 
This had been closely and wonderfully :mitated on her 
hangings of green and gold, and the artist was evi- 
dently proud of his success. 


is the rule to drink a quantity of the 
fast in the morning. Some people, 
however, seem tO have no idea of the propriety of 
limiting themearobgt al but exhibit a camel-like ca- 
pability of drinking #& much in one day as should be a 
whole week’s supply. Six glasses half a dozen times 
a day is rather too much even of a good thing. 


The Medical and Surgical Reporter, in an interestin 
communication on the treatment of burns, after giving 
a list of remedies which are useful for immediate ap- 
plication to a burn, says: 

‘“‘We unhesitatingly give the preference to carbolic 
acid and glycerine, in the proportion of from fiv¢ to 
ten drops of the former thoroughly incorporated with 
two ounces of the latter. Spread it on with a camel’s 
hair or other light brust, then a layer of raw cotton, 
over which a roller band 
parts, aud the dressing is finished.” 

Among the Chinese woman is treated as a menial of 
the lowest order. She learns nothing except what will 
make her useful to her masters. Her duty is to serve 
her husband and sons. She is simply an article of 
merchandise, and when treated with consideration it 
is usually on the principle of economy, as if a man’s 
wife dies he will be under the necessity of buying an- 
other. If the Chinese live in this country, they will 
find that a different order of things prevails. 


A wealtby snob ordered two magnificent book-cases 
ta be filled with elegantly bound volumes. He added 
that he was not particular as to what books were se- 
lected, but wénld like Mr. Waverley’s novels, as he had 
heard them highly spoken of. 


At the risk of inserting in this column a quotation 
which may seem too lengthy, we can not refrain from 
giving our teaders the opportunity to read the follow- 
ing letter, which was written, in English, by a little 
boy only nine years old, to his father, Colonel Lewis 
Downing, principal chief of the Cherokee Nation, while 
the latter was in Washington on business. ‘What white 
boy of nine years could express himself with more sim- 
TAHLEQUAH, June, 1870. 

prar Fatner,—I have a few minutes before the 
school-bell rings to write to you. Igo to school in the 
morning; in the afternoon I say my lessons at —— 
and then take a ride on my poby. IT know you wo 


e is neatly adjusted to the 


How grand it showed, as his elastic step drew ay these 


| 


like to be with me now. I am sitting in my arbor, 
which is covered with vines. Ihave my little writing. 
desk in it, two chairs, and a long bengh, witlf my buf- 
falo-robe and cushion, where I take a nap when I feel 
like it. In one corner of my arbor is a little bird's nest 
with four young ones —— in it; the other corner 
has my squirrel cage, where fanny little Nelly Grant 
peeps out at me from its windows. The poor General 
was the best squirrel I ever had, but the dogs killed 
him. In the other corner is my bee-hive, with a glass 
door, where I can watch the busy little bees make their 
honey. At the door of the other arbor sits my dog. 
His name is Watch. Hre I learn my lessons, spea 
my pieces, and write my letters and compositions; it is 
my green study. I want you now to shut your eyes 
= see if you Can see me sitting at my desk writing to 
you. 

“* Last week Harper had a picture in it of the Ind#an 
chiefs Red Cloud, Spotted Tail, Swift Bear, and tlie 
Advocate” (the name of the paper published in the 
Cherokee Nation) “says that a great warrior is invited 
to visit Washington. If the people of the United 
States wish these Indians to become civilized, they 
ought to send them to see us. They may think they 
can not become like white people; but if they come to 
us, their Cherokee brothers, and remember that our 
fathers were as wild as they are, we can show them our 
capital, our schools, our fields of corn and grain, our 
comfortable houses, and when they listen to our hyinns, 
and we tell them about our good laws, they will think 
they can do as much as Cherokee Indians, and they 
will go home and try to do like us, Please tell the 
President to send them home through our country if 
he wishes them to become civilized. ‘I will show them 


all my pictures, and play for them on my organ, and do . 


all I can to entertain them. I wish so much that they 
would stop fighting and scalping, and learn to love G 
and do what is right. Your aflectionate son, 

“L. J. Downrne.” 


There is a boy somewhere in Ohio who made a good 
item for a Cleveland paper by looking into a toy can- 
non just as another boy touched it off! That was 
thought to be the only item in the boy; but the doc- 
tors got him around in a week or two, and then the 
lad, in trying to blow a target gun, sucked the cork 
down his throat, and the surgeons worked twenty-four 
hours to get it out. The Cleveland paper wants to 
keep that boy on hand, and remarks: “That boy is 
splendid for items; but neighboring towns need not 
try to hire or steal him, for I have him copyrighted.” — 


One of the most remarkable medical cases of the a 
was that of Nathaniel Wilson, who lately died in Bos- 
ton. He was born in Oldtown, Maine, and, as a child, 
was rugged and healthy. When sixteen years old signs 
of **‘ wasting away” appeared, which progressed to such 
an extraordinary extent that he was known as the liv- 
ing skeleton, and exhibited as a wonder of the age. 
Medical skill was baffled, his appetite was good, and 
he would eat any kind of food; he possessed much 
latent strength, and his mind was healthy and active. 
Within a couple of years, however, his health had 
failed, and he suffered from weakness, pain, and a 
consumptive cough until his death.. A post-mortem 
examination showed his right lung to be filled with 
abscesses, and the liver to be much diseased. Hie arma 
measured but two and a half inches around at the time 
of his death. ‘ 


A large amount of valuable property, estimated to 
be worth $82,000,000, and situated on Canal Street, in 
this city, is said to have come into the possession of 


two descendants of Robert Edwards, living in Gads- © 


den, Georgia. Their property consists of estate granted 
by King George of England to Robert Edwards, about 


the same time the grant was made to Trinity Church, “ 


which to-day, by reason of that grant, is the wealthiest 
ecclesiastical corporation in the world. This property 
was leased for ninety-nine years. This lease has ex- 
pired, and the persons now in possession of the prop- 
erty will be compelled to hand it over when the heirs 
prove their identity. 


The ships belonging*to the German North Polar 
Expedition were last seen in July; and probably no-~ 
thing more will be heard from them until their return. 


The taking of the census still continues to develop 
curiosities. A daughter of the Emerald Isle informed 
a census-taker that she had never yet told her age to 
mortal man, and that ¢he marshal might put her in 
prison, yet she would refuse to answer on principle. 
Thecensus-taker was obiiged to exercise his judgment. 


Entering a disma] basement ir close proximity to the © 


residence of one of our wealthiest citizens, the census- 
taker met with a withered and wrinkled old crone, 
on whom seventy-five winters had left their impress. 
““Do you live here?” inquired he. “‘ Acushla, meself 
and God Almighty, for he is every where.” After 
taking her name and age she was asked her occupa- 
tion: ‘‘Is’t what I do, Sir? Sure it’s not for the likes 
of me to be doing any thing, Sir; I am living only by 
the blessed help of the Sisters of Charity, since I lost 
my two fine boys in the army—God rest their souls !” 
An old lady of sixty was foufd.in one of the poorest 
of hovele, but she herself was possessed of much taste 
and culture. She was the author of many religious 


poems of considerable merit, but only a few had been * 


published. 


For the benefit of those who meditate spending some 
of the kot months in Alaska, we would mention that 
Mr. Cuyckanickpucks Yakutskolitmilks Sakiatskylit- 
milks Ankachagamuks Kekutonekutzokorts keeps an 
hotel at Sitka. 


Mr. Som Hing and Miss Gat Quill were the Chinese 
couple married at San Francisco last week.—Leopold- 
Etienne-Charles-Antoine-Gustave-Edouard-Thassilo is 


the name of the gentleman who isn’t king of Spain. , 


A phrenologist—so the story goes—once asked leave’ 
to examine Mr. Dickens's head. The novelist sent the 
following note in reply: 

“Dear Sir,—At this time I require the use of rd 


skull; but as soon as it shall be at leisure I will will- 


ingly place it at your disposal.” 


An intelligent colored man im Springfield has been to 
Richmond twice lately to bring colored workmen and 
women to Springfield. They have all found places to 
work in good families, shops, and hotels in that city. 
With the Chinese and negroes together there is likely 
to be no lack of domestic help, and ladies may con- 
gratulate themselves on having better times in the 
kitchen. 

~A countryman walked into a wholesale drug store in 
Portland not long ago and noticed a barrel containing 
seed, as he supposed. Putting a handful in his mouth 
he turned to one of the clerks and said: “ Wa’al, now, 
what kind of seed do you call them?” “Seed!” said 
the clerk; “‘ those are not seed—they are cochineal.” 
“*Cochineal!” says the countryman; “ what’s cochi- 
neal?” “Why, they are a little~bug,” replied the 
clerk. ‘‘ Bug!” reared the countryman, and he hastily 


left the premises. the crimsen | 
corners of his mouth, dye running from the 
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fallen into undue neglect, and that a corps of 


sharp-shooters, armed after the fashion of Cressy 
and Agincourt, would be no mean adversaries 
to encounter in the mpdern battle-field. There 


was more force in the | joctor’s arguments a hun- 


dred years ago than there is at present. The 
old Brown Bess musket could scarcely be termed 


> 


ARCHERY. 


pardoned for regretting the disuse of the bow as 
a weapon of war. Although even in the old days 
before the invention of gunpowde? every battle 
of the warrior was with confused noise, as the 
Hebrew prophet tells us, yet the comparative 
silence and clearness of atmosphere upon an 
ancient feld of strif2 would siar:ls a mode:n 


every day except Friday, and once a year they 
have this match among themselves. Only ladies 
are suffered to participate in the shooting, and 
no gentlemen are permitted on that occasion to 
trespass on the ground where the contest takes 
place, except certain favored beings who are 
sivled Captains of the Targets. and whose bus? 


watching its flight; the lady in the fore-ground 
talking to the captain (who is in uniform, green 
coat, brass buttons, and green cap) is stringing 
he; bow. The target from which they are 
“hooting is not visible, as they stand five yards 
in advance of it. The shooting is at the ordinary 
distance, sixty yards. 
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| THE ‘HON. F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, MINISTER TO ENGLAND.—[Sze Page 510.) 


‘THE RIVAL BREECH-LOADERS. 


Tue Prussian Needle-gun, tested at Sadowa 
on a grand scale, and the French Chassepot rifle, 


which did wonders at Mentana on a small one, 


the territory of its helpless neighbors. It kept 
France from precipitating hostilities when Bis- 
MARCK refused compliance with the Emperor’s 
demands in regard to Luxembourg. And but 
for the invention of the Chassepot rifle, which is 


If 


/ 


~ 
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their qualities as implements of destruction are 

to be tested on so grand a scale. , 
THE NEEDLE-GUN. 

_ The Prussian Needle-gun is the invention of 


breech, w the chamber, or bed for the car- 
tridge, is smooth and a little larger than the 
bore. ‘The bed enlarges slightly to the rear, so 
as to admit the cartridge freely ; and the lower 


part of the bore, for a distance of 6.17 inches, is 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 1.—Chassepot Rifle: breech closed. 


@ 
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are about to have their respective qualities put 
to a severer trial, The Needle-gun did more 
than conquer the Austrians at Sadowa. It kept 
France from intervening against Prussia when 
that power aggrandized itself by appropriating 


. 2.—Ready for 


Fig. 3.—Rifle loaded and cl : 1. Plunger drawn 


rece tion of : 1. Lever for o x and locking breech; 2. Head of the plunger, containing 


or explosion of cartridge; 2. 


THE RIVAL BREECH-LOADERS—THE CHASSEPOT. 


claimed to be superior to the Needle-gun, it 
would have kept France back from the present 
war. A brief description of these celebrated 
weapons, of which we give engravings on this 
page, is especially appropriate at this time, when 


onmn—m fart 


Herr DRreErYse, a er, who spent 
thirty years in trying to construct: a perfect 
breech-loading rifle that would be of practical 
use in war. ‘The barrel is 36.06 inches long, 
and is rifled with four grooves down to the 


tor exploding cartridge; 3. Chamber for 


enlarged so that the bal! is gradually compressed 
into the grooves. 
ical, and is called the mouth-piece. Over this 
part there is a six-sided cylinder, which holds all 


the mechanism of the piece. The air-chamber, 
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.1.—1. Lever that locks in cylinder; 2. Needle drawn back 
g. 3. . 3.—Case con 
e on to detonating powder at D, through the gunpowder, marked P. 


t pushes on spring, F, in 
ball ; Dotted line shows passage of n 


needle: F Spring fitted by trigger, 6, in 


. 2—3, Chamber for cartridge; 4. Cylinder hol needie-case ; 5. Cylinder that passus under band: 6. 
Detona holding the 
C. Sabot containing 


Fig. 4. Section of cartridge: P. Powder; 


2. 
A. Needle in spiral spring. B. Ball. 


THE RIVAL BREECH-LOADERS—THE PRUSSIAN NEEDLE-GUN. 


powder in hole of sabot; S. Sabot 
; D. Detonating powder at end of sabot. 


The rear of the barrel is con- - 
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next to the cylinder, has the needle pipe screwed 
into its breech: ‘he cartridge is inserted at the 
rear, and the ignition is produced by the intru- 
sion of a needle into the,fulminate attached to 
the cartridge. | The ball is‘ sphero-conical, and 
the powder charge is 56 grains. The weight of 
this gun is less than 11 pounds. ‘The mechan- 
ism can be taken apart without screw-driver, 
vice, ete. It qin be safely and easily cleaned, 
gud the gun being small, ‘is particularly adapted 
for use in the @ontracted space of looy-holes, on 
horseback, ete. The objections to the Prussian 
Needle-gun aré) the danger of a weakening of 
the spiral spring; and the possibility that the nee- 
die may not be propelled with sufficient force to 
pierce the cartridge, 
THE CHASSEPOT. 

the French claim that this gun, which is the 
invention of MzCuassrvot, is the most efficient 
weapon ever put into the hands of anjarmy. It 
hears some resemblance to the Need/e-guan, but 
has this advantage over that arm, that its mech- 
anism is much more simple and less liable to be- 
come clogged or to get out of order. The Needle- 
eun, after it has been discharged several times 
in quick succession, becomes hot and damp in 
the chamber, owing to the inability of the gas 
which-comes back after the explosion jof the ear- 
tridge toescape, ‘The inside soon becomes dirty, 
and the suldier is required to take his piece apart 
and clean it. The French gun is subject to none 
of these distidvantages. It allows the free escape 
of gas after each discharge and can be cleansed 
from dirt or rust with very little loss of time. 
The Chassepot projectile is a rather long slug, 
with the end rounded and pointed like our rifle 
ball. . The charge, which is attached to it in a 


" paper covering, is composed of a peculiar powder, 


specially manutactured for the purpose. The 
distance at which this gun carries with certainty 
is very considerable—over 1000 metres, 


HON. F. T, FRELINGHUYSEN. 


We give on-the preceding page the portrait 
of the Hon. FrRepERICK T# FRELINGHUYSEN, 
who sueceeds Mr, Motrey as United States Min- 
ister toEngland. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN was born 
on the 4th of Angust,-1817, at Millstone, New 
Ile was educated at Rutger’s College, 


Jersev. 


graduated in 1836, immediately studied law, and 5 


in 1839 was admitted to the bar, where his tal- 
ents and energy soon gave him a leading posi- 
tion. His political career began in 1860, when 
he was elected as a delegate to the Rep: blican 
National Convention at Chicago. ‘The follow- 
ing year he was/appointed Attorney-General of 
New Jersey. 1] {filled this position for five years 
with distinguish, d ability, and at the expiration 
of his term of @ffice was reappointed. Qn the 
death of UnitedsStates Senator Wricut, Gov- 
ernor Warp appointed Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN to 
fill the vacancy; and_the appointment was con- 
firmed by the j,egislature at its next session. 
While in the Seflate Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN served 
on the committees on Naval Affairs, the Judici- 
ary, and Claims. Few Senators have made a 
more favorable impression ina shorter time than 
did Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN; and, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Apams, we have had na other Min- 
ister in England who could be called his superior 
in knewledge of state affairs and natural abilities. 


M. PREVOST-PARADOL. 


Qs page 509 will be found the portrait of the 
late M. Prévost-Parapo., French Minister to 
the United Statés, who committed suicide, in a 
momentary abergation of mind, shortly after his 
arrival in this copntry. 

He was born in Paris, August 8, 1829, of a 
marriage betwe@& M. Prevost, an. officer in 
the French arm), and Mile. Parapat, ati act- 
ress of aioe ra His mother’s tender care 
of his earlier vers was remembered in one of 
the finest productions of his pen. ‘The first 


book which he published, in 1857, ‘‘ Du ROle de_ 


lx Famille dans |}'Education,” bears) abundant 
testimony to the: influences of home, and the 
watchfulness of maternal solicitude im directing 
his youth. At an early age he became distin- 
guished for industry and quickness at school, 
and received magy prizes for high s¢eholarship. 
When only twent{-six years old he became Pro- 
fessor of French}/Literature in the Faculty of 
letters at Aix, aposition which he oecupied but 
afew months. 1856 he engaged im journal- 
ith as the writer, alternately with M. Lovts 
Atioury, of the leading afticles, known as the 
Paris,\ of the Jowrnal des Débats. In 
‘his position heexhibited extraordinary tact 
md fertility of invention in the art of attacking 
sovernment, Without saying any thing which 
would Jay his per open to prosecution. He 
likened the press.yf France, under the perpetual 
threat Of ** warsjngs,” “suspensions,” fines, 
unprsonment, exfle, to the fair Scheherazade, 
who was compeFed every night to furnish a 
story, with the tpectation of being! herself a 
Vicetzm to the coiJj as soon as the sun and the 
Sultan should aflse. So annoying jlid these 
covert attacks bee~me that at length the Journal 
des Débats received a private intimation from 


-the government ;hat the ‘‘ Premier Paris” of 


that paper must rp jonger be contributed by M. 
ParapoL; Subs¢gquently he attached himself 
to the Courrier di’ Dimanche, in which he car- 
ried.on the samé@ kind ef journalistic warfare 
that made him feared in the columns of the 
Journal des Délyts.: The paper for many 
years vibrated bet§veen warnings, suspensions, 
and fitful issues. ~In June, 1860, he himself 
was fined 1000 frgnes. and suffered month's 
imprisonment for the publication of a| political 
pamphlet entitled }+Les Anciens Partis,” The 
paragraph which caused the final suspension of 
the Courricr du Was trum lus pea, 


‘We append it as a specimen of the sort of writ- 


ing dreaded by the Emperor of France: 


“In Guuttver’s voyage to the Flying Island the 
story is told of a great court lady, very beautiful, loved 
by the handsomest men, who yet flies from her home 
to go and live with a deformed footman. She is 
étripped and beaten; she sinks into deeper degrada- 
tion trom day today; but she likes her shame, and de- 
clines to be torn from her worthless lover. That story 
returns to my thoughts whenever I see France attent- 
ively listening to the voice of the Constitutionnel, and 
seeking to read her destiny in the responses of that 
oracle.” 

In Amefica this would be considered very 
mild political writing; but Frenchmen take a 
keen delight in this kind of sarcasm, and the 
government is extremely sensitive to ridicule. 

In 1863-M. Parapot published three vol- 
umes of essays on political and literary subjects. 
His most important work is his ‘‘ Etudes sur 
les Moralistes Francais.” In 1866 he was ad- 
mitted to the French Academy, and was re- 
ceived by Guizot. In 1868 he published a 
sketch of a system for reorganizing the French 
government, entitled ‘‘La France Nouvelle.” 
He was twice an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Corps Législatif. 

During the late war in this country the sym- 
pathies of M. ParapoL were warmly enlisted 
for the North. He had a perfect knowledge of 
English, and spoke and wrote it with idiomatic 
accuracy. His recent selection by the Emperor 
of France to represent gat country in the United 
States was a graceful and befitting acknowledg- 
ment of his abilities and his eminent services, as 
well as an evidence of the Emperor’s desire to 
conciliate the leaders of the opposition. 

For several days before his death M, Para- 
pot had complained of not feeling well. On the 
evening of July 20 he purchased a pair of small 
pistols, while walking out with a friend; and 
some hours later, having prepared himself for 
bed, shot himself immediately over the heart. 
He left behind several notes, which showed that 
he had meditated suicide. A coroner's jury 
found that the act was committed while the de- 
ceased was laboring under temporary aberration 
of mind. 3 


MUSCULAR EDUCATION. 


THE rationale of training is to nourish the 
body as rapidly as possible, and at the same time 
get rid of the waste material. It might be com- 
pared, for illustration, to the rapid consumption 
of fuel in locomotive engines by a quick draught 
of air, and the production of steam from an im- 
mense extent of heated surface, obtained by ex- 
posing to the fire many tubes filled with water. 
The best of fuel is supplied to the man in train- 
ing in the shape of his meat, bread, and water ; 
his smoke and cinders must be got rid of rapid- 
ly, so as to excite the fierce combustion de- 
manded for the pace he has to go, and the long- 
continued efforts he has to make. ‘To accom- 
plish this, the fire-grate and chimneys of the 
human engine must be kept clear and in perfect 
working order. ‘The skin, which lets off the 
waste steam and smoke af millions of pores—or 
say twenty-eight miles of tubing, for this has 
been calculated—is of the first importance; hence, 
by long experience, from the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to our day, trainers, who are no great phys- 
iologists, have paid the closest attention to the 
skin, whether in training horses or men. The 
Greeks used a scraper called a strigi/, and they 
sometimes rolled in the dust of the stadium after 
anointing, all of which compelled them to use a 
great amount of friction in merely cleansing the 
skin. Perspiration is excited and kept up at 
regular intervals; and the pores are cleansed by 
rubbing with hard brushes and towels, with oc- 
casional sponging, though the bath is used spar- 
ingly. By this means also the circulation of the 
blood in the minute net-work of vessels all over 
the body is assisted. Men in ordinary health 
get rid of about three pounds of water alone from 
their skin daily, but in training it must be more 
than this. ‘Then the lungs, being nearer to the 
central furnace of the body, are of even more 
importance to be kept at work than the skin; 
for from them the chief part of the smoke must 
be got rid of, besides a good deal of steam, or 
in other words, carbonic acid gas and watery 
vapor. In ordinary good health a man expires 
about twenty-one ounces of steam daily; of 
course a man undergoing great exertion breathes 
off much more than this. Then the light, fresh 
air is exchanged in breathing for the heavy car- 
bonic gas, ammonia, hydrogen gas, and volatile 
animal substances, making altogether from six 
to eight per cent. of effete material.got rid of by 
the lungs. Now we can see the necessity for a 
man having what is called ‘‘ good wind;” his 
lungs must be able to bear the constant and rapid 
contraction and expansion, and the strong action 
of the heart in driving on the vital stream, with- 
out distress: Hence no one with the slightest 
weakness of the chest should ever attempt to 
train, though the regimen, very moderately and 
gradually applied, would be beneficial ; for it ‘ 
then simply embrace the well-known 
fresh air, exercise, simple food, no excesses, and 
early hours. 

The dietary of the trainers is open to criticism 
upon some points. ‘They prescribe a dry) meat 
diet, on the supposition that it makes the flesh 
firm, and keeps the blood from being watery. 
This is quite an error; for we know that the 
strongest men are composed of as much water as 
other men, and that this apparently idle and 
harmless fluid is a most vital one, for it forms no 
less than seventy per cent. of the whole body. 
The muscles would be mere shreds if deprived 
of their water; and the singular thing is, that 
this is not easy to accomplish even in dead mus- 
cle, for the water is not contained as if by a 
sponge, it can not be pressed out of the flesh ex- 
cept by a weight which destroys the fibre; there- 
fore it is considered that water is an essential 
Constituent of muscle. The nerves, which are 


really the source of all muscular energy, actually 
consist of 800 parts water in 1000. Old Thales 


was not far out when he taught his pupils that - 


water was the life of all creation. It is ible 
to live on water alone for some time, but entire- 
ly deprived of it, death results in less than a 
week, The trainers are right, however, as to 
not taking liquids in large draughts; this is 
prejudicial to digestion, and is liable to produce 
a chill or shock of a dangerous kind. It is not 
advantageous that thirst, which arises from all 
violent exercises, should not be quenched; but 
this should be done by small quantities taken 
while the system is heated, and not in large 
draughts immediately after the exertion is over. 
It will be found that water is by far the best bey- 
erage to be drunk during any strong exercise, 
as in long walks over hilly ground in hot weather, 
and in any of the more arduous feats of running 
and walking. ‘Tea, if taken cool, is, however, 
a very light and stimulating drink; but beer, 
most wines, and spirits are fatal to all great ef- 
forts. A diet of lean meat and bread, with 
scanty vegetable, is decidedly not favorable to 
robust health; experience has long taught us to 
follow the inclination for varieties of many kinds ; 
and perfect condition, even to efficient training, 
may be kept up by partaking of these, always 
excepting young meats and-veal, which is not 
only immature but half diseased, from the proc- 
ess of daily bleeding which is adopted to pro- 
duce the appearance of delicacy. A diet in which 
flesh is the chief article is indispensable to our 
climate and our habits. 

It can not be too strongly enforced that, no 
matter how intellectual the calibre, or how sensi- 
tive the fibre, material health lies at tue root of 
all. The brain must have its fat and its phos- 
phorus, the heart must be touched with the 
bright and pure life-stream, or the pace begins 
to slacken, and the machinery yields to the vis 
inertie of earth, till it stops dead. It is not too 
much to say that the greatest achievements await 
those who, having pursuits not necessarily favor- 
able to health, nevertheless make it of the first 
consideration to attend to the culture of the body. 
Good eating and drinking, as it is called, is far 
too much relied upon; in fact, it is this that in 
towns leads universally to disease and short lives; 
it is absolutely necessary to combine good food 
with invigorating and refreshing exercises, and 
if the more violent can be borne, so much the 
better. If gymnastics were esteemed with us as 
important as they were with the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and practiced habitually by them, 
there is no doubt that the public heaith would 
be raised, and new fields of enjoyment would 
open out to the multitude, who are always won- 
dering whut ails them, or what on earth they can 
find to do. Among the Greeks, it was thought 
impossible for the mind to be in a vigorous state 
unless the body was. Philosopher, physician, 
and gymnast were united in one person—Galen 
dislocated his shoulder, when wrestling, in his 
thirty-first year. ‘The alipta, who superintended 
the diet and training, became reputed physicians ; 
and their cure of diseases consisted almost en- 
tirely in adapting some of the processes of train- 
ing adopted in the palestra, the places built for 
the separate use of the ath/eta, who were the pro- 
‘fessional strong men, and distinguished from the 
agoniste, who were amateurs. Every town of im- 
portance had its gymnasium ; and here poets came 
to recite, philosophers to dispute, and the fashion- 
able public to look on and to gossip. ‘The great 
contests were in running, jumping, leaping with 
weights in the hands, boxing, wrestling, throwing 
the discus (a sort of quoit-play), and hurling the 
spear. And these were practiced also by boys; 
and they had a favorite game of pulling a rope 
against one another. The gymnasium among 
the Romans became rather a place for military 
training; and the athletic sports changed into 
the fights of the gladiators, and combats with 
wild animals in-the amphitheatre. The bath, 
however, with frictions of the skin and gymnastic 
exercises, was the custom; and most houses 
had their pa/wstre, which were richly adorned 
with works of art. The Roman boys were not 
trained as the children of the Greeks were, and 
gymnastics were certainly not so rigidly practiced 
for their own sake; the Romans preferred the 
magnificence and display of the circus and the 
amphitheatre. They would not have knocked a 
way through the city walls to welcome a victor 
in the Olympic Games, esteeming him too great 
a personage to enter by the ordinary gate, as the 
Greeks did. Rome might never have been a 
prey to the Goths had she been satisfied with the 
Greek model; and the modern Italians, cast as 
they are in such a noble mould, would never 
have become the irritable, indolent, and melan- 
choly race they are had not athletic sports and 
manly exercises been lost by the people and dis- 
couraged by the nobles. Whether they will be 
regenerated by the example of their manly king, 
and the enlightened exertions of their statesmen, 
is a subject of the deepest interest to all who ad- 

ire the splendid organization of the Italians, 
and remember the deep debt we owe to Italy. — 


HEADACHE CURED. 


Tue sick and nervous headaches from which 
many suffer so terribly are not merely relieved, 
but permanently banished, by a resort to Staf- 
Jord’s Iron and Sulphur Powders. The proper 
course is to dissolve a powder in three table- 
spoonfuls half-hourly until the pain ceases, which 
will always be before the whole is consumed. 
Often one or two doses will be sufficient. The 
pain may possibly recur, but after this course has 
been adopted a few times the complaint will be 
entirely cured. 

Sold by druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, 
$1; 3 Packages, $250. Mailed free. Money 


sent at our risk.— & RucKEL, 218 Green- 
| wich Street, N. Y. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


DR. SHERMAN 


HAS 


RETURNED 


from his professional visit West, and may be consult- 
ed by those who called at his office during his absence 
and deferred treatment until his return. 

Those who are afilicted with 


RUPTURE 


will find DR. SHERMAN'S curatives a guarantee 

cure, without the sufferings and injury attending the 

me of trusses designed to create adhesive inflamma- 
on. 


OFFICE, 697 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets of pho 
after cure, with other 
of 10 cente, 


Four Barns Burning 


and two others oats injured BY LIGHTNING at one 
time, within view of each other—on Long Island. If 
you want perfect tection, call on 

IDW & CO., 40 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Reliance Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 


aphic likenesses before and 
formation, mailed on receipt 


Keyed Rolls, 
3 White Rub- 
ber. Spiral 
Cogs. Easy 
Working, 
Has Curved 
ot Clamp». Fits 

any Tub. 

The Best, 
The Cheap- 

est, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beekman St., N.Y.) PROV., R.I. 


yo per month to Agents. 15 entirely new arti- 
cles, staple as flour. Samples and instructions free..- 
Address C, M. Linineton, 88 S. Halstead St., Chicago. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1870, 


CONTENTS : 


THE RAQUETTE CLUB. 

Dismal Wilderness.—The 
Professor.—The Club.—The Rush for the Wilder- 
ness.—‘‘ Madam, I beg pardon; is this a Deer- 
hound ?”—‘* Have you no Voiture, no Barouche ?"” 


—*The Laker.”—The Lazy Guide.—Before going 
to the Adirondacks.—After goin to the Adiron- 
* Doing ” the Adiron- 


dacks.—An English Tourist 
Explos 


SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter VT.) 

ILLustraTtions.— Canterbury Cathedral. — The 
Undercroft.— Device on Archbishop Morton's 
Tomb.—Dean Alford.—St. Martin’s Church, and 
View.—The Penance of Henry II.—Ancient Etch- 
ing of Becket’s Shrine.—Mosaics near Becket’s 
Shrine.—The Venerable Canon Robertson. 


MY MOCKING-BIRD. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

ILLUsTRATIONS.—Stage Effects of the Electric 
Light.—Principle of the Regulator.—The Char- 
coal Points, magnified. — Magneto-Electric Ma- 
chine.—The Electric Microscope.—Night-work by 
Electric Illumination. 


| A VISIT TO BANGKOK. 


ILLusTRATIONS.—The King of proceeding 
in State to visit a Temple.—The Royal Barge.— 
Prime Minister of Siam.—King of Siam.—A The- 
atrical Performance in Bangkok.—Conurt-yard of 
the King’s Palace.—A Prince of the Blood.—The 
Gate of Temple. 


THE AUTO DA FE OF 1755. 

EARLY HISTORY OF COLORADO. 

TWO HEARTS. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—IX. Tux Campaicn oF 
MoRAVIA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Lords of Saxony on 

a Winter Campaign.—Map illustrating the Cam- 
paign in Moravia.—Frederick concentrating his 
Army at Chrudim.—Plan of Battle of Chotusitz.— 
Maria Theresa at the Head of her Army. 

THE OLD LOVE AGAIN. By Annirz Tuomas. 

ILLUSTRATION.—The Private Room. 

BY-PATHS TO PROSPERITY. 

PLAYED TO THE END. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS IN ITALY. 

AS EASY AS LYING. 

TWO POETS. 

ONLY CLODHOPPERS. 

FEMALE SUFFRAGE.—A Lerrer To Tue CurisTIAN 
Women or Amerioa.—[Part I.} 

ANTEROS. By the Autuor or “ Guy Livingstone,” 
etc. 


HEARTACHE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


MaGazinzE, One Copy for One Year...... 
WEEELy, One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer's Harprr's WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or ahy two for $7 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Avevust 6, 1870.] 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
: in Ladies’ 
PARIS AND DOMESTIC READY-MADE 
SUITS, ROBES, | 
RECEPTION DRESSES, &c., 
Some less than half their cost. 
And we will daily offer 
NOVELTIES 
in 
PLAIN AND BRAIDED 


VICTORIA LAWN, LINEN, AND PIQUE 
TRAVELING SUITS. | 
CHILDREN’S BRAIDED 
LINEN AND PIQUE GARMENTS; 
Sizes froth two years to ten years of age. 
PANIER BEDOUIN MANTLES, | 
in choice colors, from $3 50 to $7 each. 
Richly Embroidered 
CASHMERE AND CLOTH © 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
Paris made, 
¢8 each and upward. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth Streets. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The Subscriber, having located his Subscription- 


Book business in the office of Harrrr & Broruers, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 


believed, than any publisher of subscription-books. 


The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 
ing are the following: 


MCCLINTOCK & CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wauts of all classes, being a library in itself. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women. rs. S.J. Hate. With 
more than 200 Portraits. The interest that is now 
awakened in the public mind in regard to the rights, 
duties, and of women will commend this 
work to the liberal patronage of both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical Tlus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. ith two elaborate Maps 
of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and 
several hundred Engravings. . 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Inst tutions of his. 
Times. A household book for every Christian fam- 


ily. 

The above are all beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offeri:ig them for sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the pi lic and benefiting themselves. 

Persons now in the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and meaning business, will address, for full par- 


ticulars, 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Broturks, New York. 


UNIVERSAL SHARPENER. — 
An indispensable household helper. Sharpens 
all SHEARS and SCISSORS as well as TABLE 
CUTLERY. So simple any one can use it. Never 
out of repair. Makes a perfectly sharp, a 
Does not wear the blade. Lasts a lifetime, Simple, 
effective, convenient, and durable. Sold by Hardware 
and House-Furnishing Stores. Price $1. Send for 
Sample or Illustrated Circular. A, C. IVES, Sole Pro- 
prietor, 45 Beekman Street, New York. 


ANCY, Fascination, or Son] Charm- 
ing; 400 pages, Cloth. Full instructions to use 
this power over men or animals at will, how to mes- 
merize, become trance or writing mediums, Divina- 
tion, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy of Omens and 
Dreams, Brigham Young's Harem, Guide to Marriage, 
&c., all contained in this book; 100,000 sold; can 

obtained by sending address, with 10 cents postage, to 
T. W. Evans & Co., 41 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Press and Offices, $15, 
0, $30.. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS CoO., 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


a 
P R. Ture Tovrist’s Guine 

e R. contains over 200 pages OrtainaL MATTER; 
36 With Descriptive Pen Piorvres 
from the Missouri Rrver tothe Paciric Coast; Con- 
DENSED Faots and Figures; Mrinine, AGRt- 
CULTURAL, GrazinG, and CoMMERCIAL; in fact, a com- 
plete Panoramic View of the whole country. Price, 
Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of the price. GEO. A. CROFUTT & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 21 Park Row, N.Y. At Wholesale by the 
American News Co. Every WHERE. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Household Purposes 


Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


Fishing in American Waters. 


Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or the fish-culturist Scott’s book 
on *‘ Fishing in American Waters” will prove a real 
vade meeum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. | 


Sent throughont the United States, postpaid for 
$3 50, & BROTHERS. 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ESTB. 


A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. Sam- 
$25 ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 


as imitations of Gold 
mendations. 


one-tenth the price. 


Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Leve 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of exfra tine tinish, $20, equal to 
$200 fae ge ones. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. 

yn All our watches fully guaranteed by 
special ce cate. our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. canal 


The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so - 
thoroughly tested a the last four years, and their reputation for time and 


atches is so well established as to require no recom- 
$15, equal in appearance 


For these 


Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


— — The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 


One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


tocrat, 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. | b 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. Goods sent by 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York. 


Important to European Travellers. 


ARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgiuny Holland, Germany, Aus- 


tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With 44 Maps and 


Plans of Cities. BY W. Pemproxe Fetuiver. Re- 
vised Edition: Ninth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, 
Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


ARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Beinga 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian. By W. Pemsroxe Ferrmper. Square 
4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50, 


PosiisuEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt 


“MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


Corset, Skirt Support: 
\\ er, and BUSTLE 


Pym Is just the article needed by every 
Ai lady who consults 


HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 


\ Testimonials in its favor are con- 


mar stautly being received from all parts 
Of the country. 
Lady Agents wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 


Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Pres prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on appl cation. Speci- 
men-bouks of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CoO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥Y.—Estab- 
lished in 1849. k¢xcellent opportunities for a complete 
English education. Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Art, Music, Elocution, and Gymmastics thoroughly 
taught. Also, SAR COLLEG 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Special course of study 
furnished by Pres't Raymond. Scholastic Year begins 
Sept. 12, 1870. For Catalogue, address the sia 
GEO. W. COOK, A.M., and MARY B, JOHNSON. 


Your HAIR is falling off or turning Prematurely Gray, 
if you are troubled with Dandruff, Humor on the Scalp, 
or Headache, eend for *' Treatise on the Human Hair,” 
which is sent post free ~ PROCTER BROTHERS, 
Gloucester, Mass. The information it contains is 
worth $500 to any person. 


MICROSCOPES, 


Binocular, Monocular, Simple, and Compound. Pre- 
ared Objects in endless variety. Illustrated Cata- 
ogue, 10 cents. JAMES W. QUEE be 

924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


RISLEs, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
&e., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express U. O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 
Sr catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
-ORKS, 179 Smithtield Street, Pirtsnuren, Pa, 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 


°FIS DONE; or, The Secret Out, 
-& Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
reat Secret and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, 
paliology, Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINAL 
Book of onders.” A valuable book. 
,000 sold. 18th edition. Mailed free for 25 cents. 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any point east of the Mississippi, 
on receipt of oa arb viz., from $10 to 
$25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 

FTice-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 
Taking the Oath. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Location of unequaled beauty and healthfulness. 
Thorough preparation for College, Business, or Pro- 
fessional School. Term commences September 13th. 
For circulars, &c., address 

H. W. SIGLAR, A.M., Principal, 
Newburgh Institute, Newburgh, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 

A wide-awake, thorough- going School for boys 


wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 


B. WARRING’S MILITARY 
« BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. W. Send for Circular. 


tt! RACHIN 

| : E 
FOR FAMILY USE —=simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 


pie stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
ACHINE CoO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


VINEGAR — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

» WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 bests without using a. For circulars, address 
FP. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


20.5 IMITATION -GOLD HUNT- 
e ING-CASE WATCHES. Send 
for circular. JOHN FOGGAN, 79 Nassau St., N. Y. 


D. WILSON & C@., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper’s Weekly and Bazar. 


¥Illustrated Price-List sent 
$950: Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don’t fail to secure Cirenlar and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spenoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


gso A WEEK for Agents, local or traveling. No 
capital required. cRRIER & Co., 713 Broadway: 


| Two Novels of American Society. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. 


8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


A good American novel, presenting life and society 
in the United States—the life that we live and the so- 
ciety of which we are a constituent part—has long 
been the desideratum of publishers and the despair 
of novel-readers. * * * A story in which the characters 
are types of the American people at large, differing 
from the same social representatives of other coun- 
tries, is rarely issued from the press. Such a story is 
“My me ome weer Elinor,” which is destined to attain a 
wide popularity, because delineating with naturalness 
and verisimilitude the life that is around us. It is 
from such books that the historian gathers the habi- 
tudes of the age of which he writes. In Mr. Grey we 
have the portraiture of the accomplished politician ; 
in ‘*My Daughter Elinor” we have a real woman of 


flesh and blood, such as many a reader has made love 
to in the days of premiere jeunesse. The style is easy 
and unaffected, at times straining overmuch at epi- 
gram, and again running a little into slipshod; and 
the dialogue is rapid and effective, never torturing 
with obvious comment or teasing with inevitable in- 
ference. Mrs. Hackett is a fresh and delightful Mrs. 
Malaprop, and Tad Tilman is an original drawn from 
nature.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


In some cts it will be justly regarded as the 
most successful attempt yet made to depict truthfully 
the aspects, traits, and tendencies—in a word, the nor- 
mal characteristics of our manners and social charac- 
ters.—Boston Transcript. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. 


By THE AvuTHOR oF “My Daucnuter ELINor.” 
4 


8vo, Paper, $1 oo. 


\ 

“Miss Van Kortland” is a fashionable, high-bred 
book, the best characters being such as ‘‘live, move, 
and have their being ” in great cities—in this instance 
in New York—but which are individual enough and 
universal enough to be citizens of the world at large. 
We have never seen the best features of American 
fashionable life so well depicted as here; nor can we 


recall so lifelike a portrait of an American lady as 
Miss Van Kortland. She is a superb, womanly crea- 
ture, of whose love any man might. be proud. * * * 
Bright, lively, entertaining, with occasional touches 
of power, ‘Miss Van Kortiand” is the finest Ameri- 
can novel of the year.—N. Y¥. Tribune. 


(ar HarPer & BROTHERS twill send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
Sf the United States, on receipt of the price, 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS: 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


— 


The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
Bazar is made a eubscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harrer’s Bazan has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of pvahee. 8 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper everissned. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 

publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour-~ 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultanevusly with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining readiug-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. o effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this jonrnal- 
the victory which it‘has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrer’s Bazan, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 te 46 inches bust meas- 


rate piec 
repaid by mail on receipt 
ast measure. 


be sent by the Publishers 
The same 


ers supplied with the entire se e sizes at $2 0u 
Newsdealers supplied a sual discount. In or- 
dering, } pan speci umiber of Bazar containing 
snit and send bust m 


easure. 
In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 


Criptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 


the Author of ** Cord and Creese,” ‘* The Dodge Club, 
&c., profusety illustrated. 
Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 


**A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Harerr’s Werxty is an filustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important eveuts of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artistsin the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indébted to pote 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harerr’s Wrexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrn’s Wreexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—JW. ¥. Ob- 
server 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this 


but iu the English language.—The Presa, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


The June Number began the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 
PER’s MaGazinE. Its success hitherto—nunrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Etrope or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character aug yariety 


| of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 


securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its py yen articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scietitific subjects, upon 
the mechanical pgp of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements. upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ABPER'S MaGazine contains from to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations, — 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrerr’s Magazine, One Year......$4 00 
Harrrr’s Weexiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrver’s Bazar, One Year.:.... 4 00 


Harver’s Macazine, Harper's and 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10.00; or any 


~~ two for $7 00. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazink 24 cents a year, for the or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received.. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGaztngz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazar, to prepay the Uv. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxs.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 


understood that the subscriber wishes to commence . 


with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old an must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanprr & Brotiuesrs 1s prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without to 
the sender. 


Trems ror Apvertisine In Harper's PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or,/foy a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 ‘Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each inzertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.’ 
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